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ORIGINAL LETTERS, &c. 
Shetch of the Life, Character and 
Writings of the late Francts I¥cbo, 
Esq. 8 the Rev. T. Howe. 

Bridport, March 23, 1816. 

Mr. Eprror, 

4INCERELY do J join with your 
s correspondent in the Repository of 
February, [p.71.] in the regret he 
expresses, that no Mempir of the life 
of the late Francts Wess, Esq. has 
yet been presented to the public. His 

pers, | am informed, he left to an 
intimate friend, the Kev. Mr. Racket, 
a clergyman of liberal principles, great 
scientific knowledge, various litera- 
ture, and what is still more to his ho- 
nour, of a pious and virtuous charac- 
ter, than whom no one is better qua- 
lified to become his biographer, -W he- 
ther he intends to engage in this office 
or is restrained by ‘the wish expressed 
by his deceased friend, that ‘* he may. 
not be made the object of posthumous 

aise,” I cannot determine. An in- 
junction or request of this nature, must 
in the view of the present writer, be 
greatly outweighed by the considera- 
tion of udili/y to the public, if a faith- 
ful memoir of departed worth be really 
calculated to be both instructive and 
gratifying. Should Mr..Webb have 
ept a journal of the circumstances of 
his varied life, (as I am told he did, 
Written in short-hand) a large volume 
might be furnished, abounding no 
doubt with Interesting information and 
rational entertainment. He was a na- 
tive of Taunton ; but of his early days 
I can say nothing. When he first 
fame out into the world, a dissenting 
minister among the General Baptists, 
teould not have been expected that 
; would afterwards move in so dif- 
wa A r se The two little vo- 
_ which gant Sermons he published, 
cred our correspondent refers, do 

— to his head and to his heart. 


His inducements to resign the minis- 
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terial office must be a matter rather of 
conjecture than absolute certainty. 
Mankind in general are influenced, 
I believe, by mixed motives. Con- 
scidus of talents which qualified him 
for almost any department in the State, 
it is not improbable that Mr. Webb 
was actuated at that time of his youth- 
ful ardour, in some degree at least, by 

the spiritof werldly ambition. Whe- 
ther the change in his situation ren- 
dered him more useful to mankind, 
or really happier in himself, than he 
otherwise would have been, isa point 
which the present writer will not. ate 
tempt to decide. Many interesting cir- 
cumstance of his life, 1 have heard 
from his intimate friends and associates, 
and some of them from himself, 
though unable to state them in the | 
precise chronological. order in which 

they took place. Hecomsentel to the 
late Duke of Leeds, he was for some 
time, I believe, Secretary to his Grace, 
who greatly respected him for the 
powers of his mind and the qualities 
of his disposition. Sent by our go- 
vernment on a private embassy to one 
of the petty Courts of Germany,* the 
recital of the scenes he then passed 
through has often fixed the attention 
and interested the feelings of many a 
social circle. One of the circumstances 
1 have heard him relate of his narrow 
escape from robbery and murder, which 
was prevented, under the Protection of 
an overruling providence, by his cou- 
rage and presence of mind, I shall en- 


-_- 





* To the Prince of Hesse, respecting the 
treaty for some of his human subjects called 
Christian soldiers, whom we British Chris- 
tians had hired of him a Christian Prince to 
kill or be killed in our service, fighting with 
our Christian brethren in Anis ; all the 

rofessed followers of a leader “ meck and 
a ly in heart,” who has declared, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another.” 
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deavour to state as accurately as my 
recollection will permit. 

Travelling in Gamal) to the place 
of his destination, he was one day 
overtaken by the shades of night be- 
fore he could reach the town where 
he had proposed to sleep. He there- 
fore sto at a solitary inn on the 
road. is bed-room was an inner 
chamber. He had the precaution, not 
only to lock his door, but also to secure 
it by some other contrivance. As he 
travelled armed, he put his sword and 
a brace of pistols, which he had with 
him, on the table. He kept a light 
burning in his chamber, and instead 
of undressing, he merely took off his 
coat, and wrapping himself up in his 
roquelaure, lay down on the bed. In 
the space of about two hours, he was 
roused by the sound of steps in the 
outer room, and a violent push at his 
door. He immediately started up, took 
his sword in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, and calling with a loud 
thundering voice to these disturbers of 
his repose to desist, he told them, 
‘* the first that entered was a dead 
man, and that he was prepared to en- 
counter with half a dozen of them.” 
Upon this they thought proper to with- 
draw. He then made the door still 
more secure, and expecting another 
attempt, “* gave neither sleep to his 
eyes nor slumber to his eyelids,” but 
sat down, waiting and preparing his 
mind for whatever might happen. In 
about an hour, he heard what appear- 
ed to him a greater number of footsteps 
in the outer chamber than before, and 
immediately an assault was made at his 
door with so much violence as would 
have forced it open in an instant, had 
it not been for the addi/ional security 
which his prudence had devised. He 
again addressed them as before, when 
the villains retreated, some of them 
uttering the most horrid imprecations. 
As soon as the day began to dawn, he 
called his servants, and before he left 
the house told the attendant that he 
wished to. speak with his master, who 
however excused himself from making 
his appea-ance by pretending he was 
very ill in bed. When Mr. Webb 
came to the next town he waited on 
the magistrate and acquainted him 
with the transaction, who promised 
that notice should be taken of it, and 
congratulated him on his deliverance 
from so imminent danger of losing 


his life ; for murdering on the Couti- 
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nent more generally attends ro 
than in this country. Having fulfilled 
the object of his mission he returned 
to England, but how oiuch time 
elapsed before he was again employed 
in a diplomatic capacity I cannot de. 
termine. After the peace of Amiens 
however, in 180%, when Mr. Jackson 
was sent on his embassy to Franee, 
(Napoleon a ay being then anly 
Chief Consul) Mr. Webb was ap- 
pointed his Secretary ; but the state 
of his health obliged him to returay 
the end of a few weeks. During the 
short time he was in Paris, his office 
leading him to frequent intercourse 
with those persons who then made the 
most conspicuous figures in the French 
government, his penetrating genius 
enabled him to acquire considerable 
knowledge of their characters and 
litical views, of which he used after 
wards to communicate to his friends 
many interesting particulars, 

Fron this period he retired wholly 
from public life. His places of rei 
dence have been various within the Jas 
thirty years. He took a house in the 
neighbourhood of Crewkerne, wher 
he lived for a short time and attended 
the religious services of his beloved 
frienc, and, if I mistake not, quondam 
fellow-studentin the Daventry Ac 
demy, the late Rey. Wm. Blake, t 
whom was peculiarly applicable the 
character which the Apostle John gives 
of a pious and amiable man, ‘* Deme 
trius hath good report of all men, and 
of the truth itself.” For some years 
Mr. Webb resided at Litchet, a pler 
sant village between Povle and Ware 
ham, and beeame an attendant on tht 
worship of the Unitarian Dissenters 
(I use the term Unitarian in its mow 
extensive signification, as distinguish 
ing from Trinizarian) either in 
former or latter place. Quitting Liteh- 
et in 1809, he went to Norton si 
Hamdon, in the neighbourhood ¢ 
South Petherton. In 1811 he reme 
to Lufton, in the vicinity of Yeovil, *. 
delightful retreat which Mr. Web’ 
would gladly have retained to the’ 
of his life. Whilst in this place t 
joined the society of Unitarian 
senters in the town last ment 
under the pastoral care of my highly 
valued friend, the Rev. 5. "Fawcett 
His residence being a parsonage house, 
and the clergyman towhom i belong 
giving him notice to quit it, his 
val to Barrington, in 1814, was the 
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of his eventful journey, which, 
“ey have already announced, was 
terminated on August 2, 1815, in 
either the 80th or Sist year of his age. 
About two years before his death he 
became a member of the Western Uni- 
tarian Society, and at its meeting in 
Yeovil in 1814, when the late venera- 
ble Dr. Toulmin preached, a respect- 
able company of gentlemen dined to- 
gether, and Mr. Webb avas og way 
to take the chair. This office he dis- 
charged with much propriety, and with 
more spirit than might have been ex- 
pected in a person on the verge of four- 
score. Ile declared, that ‘‘ though he 
had often presided at.different meet- 
ings, he never did it with so much 
pleasure and satisfaction, as on the 
present occasion.” 

No man ever possessed a more inde- 
pendent mind than the subject of these 
remarks. He never hesitated to think 
freely on all subjects of haman inquiry, 
and to speak unreservedly on proper 
occasions what he thought. _In poli- 
tical sentiments he was a staunch 
Whig, though this did not prevent 
him from esteeming a conscientious 
Tory ; in religion, a Unitarian Protes- 
tant Dissenter, though of too liberal 
and enlarged a mind to confine his 
friendly regards, much less the Divine 
favour and future salvation, to those 
merely of his own denomination. He 
was a man of adelicate moral taste and 
strong feelings, which led him to per- 
ceive clearly and to expose forcibly the 
deformity and baseness of vice in 
whomsoever found. A mean, cringing, 
time-serving disposition his soul utter- 
lyabhorred ; while he could not re- 
rain from expressing, in terms of rap- 
ture, his approbation of noble, gene- 
rous, disinterested actions. 

Cui pudor, et justitia soror 

lncorrupta fides, nudaque veritas. 
Horace. 

Aud where will equal justice find, 

Where steady faith and naked truth, 

So generous and so great e mind ? 
Creecn. 

Warm in his friendships, he was 
teady, if occasion required, to make the 
greatest sacrifices to them. His bene- 

also prompted him to serve 
Any person who needed his aid to the 
best of his abilities, some pleasing in- 
stances of which are known to the 
present writer. His companionable 
powers were of the first class, and no 
mah knew better how to unite the 
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utile et jocundum. His stock of in- 
formation seemed to be inexhaustible. 
There was in his conversation always 
something new and interesting. 

In manners, Mr. Webb had the ad- 
dress of the polished gentleman. In 
stature, he appeared to be not less than 
six feet high; of an athletic make ; 
well proportioned ; upright in his gait, 
with a fine, open, manly countenance, 
expressive both of intelligence and 
good humour. 

The writings of Mr. Webb which 
have appeared before the public, (few 
in number) evince a lively imagina- 
tion, elegant taste, an enlightened 
mind, and raticnal, fervent piety. The 
best Greek and Roman classics were 
familiar to him, and his memory was 
so retentive as enabled him to make 
aay quotations from them on 
all subjects. His allusions to them 
and the heathen mythology indeed are 
so frequent, as to cast a ver/ of obscurtty 
over some parts of his poetic composi- 
tions, except to those who are them- 
selves well versed in classic lore. ‘The 
same however may be said of his fa- 
vourite Milton, and many other poets ; 
but which I think cannot be justly 
ranked among their greatest excel- 
lences. Besides the two volumes of 
sermons already mentioned, in the 
year 1790 he published a quarto 
pamphlet of poems, on Wisdom, on 
the Deity, and on Genius, the two 
first in blank verse, and the third in 
rhyme, enriched with many valuable 
notes, containing the sentiments of 
the most celebrated ancients on these 
sublime and important subjects. In 
the year 1811, appeared from the same 
pen, a Poem, termed Somerset, writ- 
ten in blank verse, with the spirit of a 

oung Poet, (though he says ‘* time 
has pluck’d my pinions,”’) and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Nature, through 
which he delighted to look up to Na- 
ture’s God. e following lines will 
illustrate the truth of this observation, 
and furnish a specimen of his poetic 
powers and devotional feelings. 


Hail, Nature! in whose various works ap- 


pears 
The fair-drawn transcript of the Mind 

Divine. 
In Thee, whate’er is beautiful, sublime, 
With correspondent transport we behold. 
I worship thee without Idolatry. 
Paying ,im pay 
To Him who form’d thee thus to be ador'd. 
The Universe his ‘Temple—human hearts 
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The Altars whence the incense should 
To Him who fills all space; whose Spirit 


pure 

Inspires the mind with thought, and guides 
the hand, 

Else all unable to direct the plume, 

That flutt’ring strives to wing his praise, 

From this terrene, up to the radiant Sun, 

Thro’ all the countless orbs which flame in 


heav'n, 

Tf flight it could sustain. But Seraph’s 
win 

Would fail; and all too weak an Angel’s 
voice 


To hymn His glory, and His praise pro- 
claim. 


P. 42. 

A year or two before his death, 
Mr. Webb amused himseif with pre- 

ring a curious work, which he terms 
Sakesenionn. It consists of a large 
engraved plate, (delineated by his inge- 
nious friend, Mr. John Nicholetts of 
South Petherton,) with a quarto pam- 

hlet, designed as an illustration of it. 
[he author states it as his object, to 
prove that “‘ the principles of Harmony 
more or less prevail throyghout the 
whole sytem of Nature, but more es- 
pecially in the human frame ; and that 
where these principles can be applied 
to works of art, they excite the pleasing 
and satisfying ideas of proportion and 
beauty.” 

If it be true, as here maintained, 
that there is an harmonious connexion 
between lines of beauty in natural ob- 
jects, and notes of music, it is evident 
that the latter, should the mode of 
application be correctly ascertained, 
would greatly contribute to exact pro- 

tions in the Painter's delineations. 
© prove that this is not a merely 
speculative idea, devoid of all utility to 
society, Mr. Webb makes his appeal 
to awell-attested fact. The ingenious 
artist, the late Giles Hussey, Ese. of 
Maruhull, in the County of Dorset, 
(who die:! suddenly in 1788,) an in- 
timate friend of our author, used to 
correct and improve his drawings by 
applying them to the musical scale. 
His mode of doing it is sarticularly 
_— out in ry of 
rate inter. Mr. Webb, it appears, 
adopted in younger life the pan ew 
which he endeavours to prove and 

* This letter, which I hope other 

can understand better Te mat ee 


inserted in the late editi ; 
History of : ition of Hutchins’s 
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illustrate respecting the harmony 
nature. ‘* This work,” save be, fea, 


first undertaken merely for am 
when the author, from bodily indispo- 
sition, was unable to exercise his mind 
by more serious study and closer 
cation. The subject ever was, 
his earliest days unto those of his pre. 
sent very advanced years, leasing and 
attractive. He feels indeed at the 
present moment of recital, though with 
abated energy, the rapture which he 
experienced when, in the course of his 
juvenile studies, that beam of celestial 
light was first darted into his mind 
from the great luminary of science, 
Sir Isaac Newton, in the ae 
and beautiful discovery, that a ray 
light transmitted through a prism, 
exactly answered in its differently re. 
fracted colours, to the divisions of a 
musical chord; or in other words, that 
the breadth of the seven original co- 
lours, were in the same proportion, a 
the seven musical intervals of the 
octave. And further delighted was he 
with the no less wonderful discovery, 
that if we suppose musical chords ex 
tended from the Sun to each Planet, in 
order that these chords may become 
unison, it will be requisite to increas 
or diminish their tension, in on 
the same proportion, as would be 
cient to render the gravities of the 
Planets equal.” Webb's Parhon. p. |. 
As Mr. Webb was delighted in tr- 
cing out the beauty and harmony 
the natural world, so he believed, and 
the persuasion afforded him still sub- 
limer pleasure, that causes were i 
operation, appointed by the Sovereign 
Lord of Nature and Parent of 
tending to correct the disorders of the 
moral world, and finally to produce 
universal virtue ahd happiness, the 
beauty and harmony of the moral crea 
tion of God, almighty, all-wise, ané 
infinitely benevolent. What i 
were his sentiments res ing the 
result of the gracious plan of the 
divine government, the final glorious 
** consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed,” appears from the concluding live 
of his Poem on the Deity. 
Nought can He will, but good—and wha 
e wills 
Must come to pass. All creatures in degre 
Answering his great idea, rise to good 
pe. tony forms and changes; wy 
at last, 
Looking complacent on his mi Works, 
As vate Mere morn he me an Be sani ty 
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(While shouted all the Sons of God for joy) 

Pronouncing all was good, th’ Almighty 
Sire . . 

His awful consecrating nod shall give 

Of final Approbation ; and his Sons, 

The sacred Hierarchies of Heav’n, shall sing 

Triumphant Hallelujahs! Mau shail join; 

The Consummation of his mighty works, 


Triumphant sing, when perfected the plan 
of rovendia Love—and God is All in All, 
Wesp’s Poems, p. 33. 


Should this very imperfect sketch of 
the life, character and writings of the 
late Francis Webb, Esq. be in the 
least degree interesting to your readers, 
and induce any of them, qualified for 
the undertaking, to favour the public 
with a more particular and correct ac- 
count of this ingenious aud excellent 
man, the design of this communication 
will be fully answered. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours most respectfully, 
THOMAS HOWE, 

N.B. Mr. Webb has left a widow 
behind him of a very advanced age, 
still residing at Barrington in Somerset- 
shire. 

A Letter of Dr. Watts, hitherto un- 
published, on the Deity of Christ. 
Communicated by the Rey. J. 
Kentish. 

‘ Birmingham, March 5th, 1816. 

IR, 


_ autograph of the subjoined 
letter, is in the possession of a 
lineal descendant of the gentleman* to 
whom it was adbeast : and I ain 
permitted by its respectable owner to 
transcribe it for your pages. It’s con- 
tents suggest many a reflection: I sub- 
mitit however, without a cominent, to 
the attention of your readers.., 

In the copy the orthography. varies 
from that of the original, which other- 
wise is exactly followed. 

Yours, &c. 

JOHN KENTISH. 
Copy of a Letter from Dr. Watis to 
the Rev. Mr. Alexander. 

Rev. Sir, 

Lreturn you thanks for your Essay 

on Ireneus, wherein you have effectu- 


—,—.. 








* The Rev, Jobn Alexander, of Stratford 


spon Avon, afterwards of Ireland, and father 
the Rev. John Alexander, of Birming- 
ham. A short notice of the elder Mr. A. 
will be found in the Biographia Britannica, 
(edited by Dr. Kippis), in a communica- 
hon towards the end of the article Benson ; 
where-also is a fuller account of the son 
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ally proved that Irenzus believed the 
proper Deity of Christ. As I fre- 
quently make remarks in perusing the 
books I read, I have taken the freedom 
to do the same thing with regard to 
this book: but having left both your 
book and these papers in the country, 
I cannot possibly send them by your 
friend. If you come to London this 
year, I should be very glad to talk 
them over with you, and enter into 
some further disquisitions on the same 


subject. 

With regard to Irenwus, the only 
thing I shall mention at present, is that 
you have made it evident, beyond all 
contradiction, that Irenaus suppesed 
the Logos, or divine nature of Christ, 
to be the very vag or mind of the 
Father, and in that sense to be the 
Father himself, as in one place you 
yourself express it: and this is mani- 
festly the sense of Trene@us in many 

laces. There are also other passages 
in Irenzeus wherein the Logos is repre- 
sented as the Son of God, and as a 
distinct person, or distinct conscious 
mind or spirit. 

Now I beg leave to inquire, Ist, 
Why the last of these senses, i. e. the 
Son of God, may not be interpreted 
into a figurative personality, and so 
be reduced to the first, as well as 
the first of these senses, viz. the 
vas, be raised up to a real, proper, 
distinct personality, and so reduced to 
the last?) Whether there is not as 
much reason for the one interpretation 
as for the other? I cannot but think 
that it is much more intelligible to re- 
present the ves or mind of God ina 
personal manner (which is very agree- 
able to the Scriptural idiom) than to 
make a real, proper, distinct person 
become the ves of the Father, or the 
Father himself, as Jrenaeus speaks. 

2. If Irenzeus cannot be reconciled 
to himeelf this way, whether the pro- 
posal of reconciliation whiclr I thave 
offered, Dissertation 4. Sect. 7, does 
not bid as fair for it as any thing else? 

Or, in the third place, whether 
there is any need of reconciling Ire- 
neus to himself? For he is _ weak 
enough to speak inconsistencies some- 
times, or at least to speak words with- 
out any ideas. 

Now the same thing which you 
have proved, and I grant, concerning 
Trenawus may be manifested coneetn- 
ing several other of the primitive fa- 
thers; if any man would search into 
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them with that diligence as you have 
done into Irenaus ; and I might make 
the very same remarks concerning 
them. “Trhey sometimes express them- 
selves like ¢he Arians, sometimes like 
the Sabellians. Now the query is, 
which of their ways of speaking must 
be reduced to the other, and interpre- 
ted by the other? I know no intelligi- 
ble medium but what I have proposed, 
Dissert. 4. Sect. 7. 

With regard to the different expli- 
cations of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
I am very much of your mind ; that 1s, 
it is necessary to distinguish the doc- 
trine itself from the human explicati- 
ons. Let us but suppose a divine com- 
menion between the Sacred Three 
sufficient to answer the divine titles 
and characters and honours given them 
in Scripture, and a sufficient distinction 
to answer their several offices, and this 
is abundantly enough for our salva- 
tion; though we be much at a loss 
about any farther determination. 

Yet, amongst men of learning and 
inquiry, methinks ’tis not enough tosa 
that God ts an infinite spirit, whic 
we all confess, and that the Sacred 
Three are one God, which we confess 
also, and yet that we cannot tell 
whether the Sacred Three be one infi- 
nite spirit or three infinite spirits. I 
would fain come something nearer to 
ideas. If we content ourselves with 
mere sounds without ideas, we may 
believe any thing: but if we seek after 
ideas, I think we must come to this 
determination, viz. that the great God 
is either one conscious mind or spirit, 
ot he is three conscious minds er spirits. 
Now I have such arguments against 
the latter that I cannot at present as- 
sent to it. If therefore God be one 
infinite spirit, the word and Holy 
Ghost must either be the same whole 
and entire infinite spirit, with some 
relative distinctions, or they must be 
some really distinct F opeaat in the 
one infinite spirit, and as much distinct 
as tt is possible: now either of these 
two last agrees with my way of think- 
ing: perhaps both these may be joined 

ther ; and there are some ‘places 
of scripture wherein the word and spi- 
rit may be represented as the same en- 
tire godhead under relative distinctions, 
and other places of scripture where 
they may be represented as distinct 
principles of agency in the same one 
godhead. These are the best ideas I 
can yet arrive at, after all my humble 
ond diligent searches into ilisea deep 
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things of God: and I think both 
these have been counted orthodoxy 
these two hundred years. I amy 

sure that I can bring citations from 
several great writers, who have been 
counted very orthodox, to countenance 
and support both these explications ; 
though of the scholastic account of ge. 
neration and procession I have no idea. 

Dear Sir, let us not always be con. 
tent to keep these great points of our 
holy religion in a mysterious darkness, 
if it be possible to obtain ideas of what 
we believe. But if there be any seri 
ture which declares this doctrine to 
entirely unintelligible, I will then 
cheerfully acquiesce in the sacred de- 
termination of scripture, and submit 
to believe propositions without ideas, 
In the mean time, I shall be very 
to receive any hints from Mr. Alex- 
ander which may give me occasion to 
relinquish any opinions which | have 
proposed : for L acknowledge | amsiill 
an inquirer into truth, and ready to 
learn. 

You may assure yourself, Sir, in 
affairs that relate to your great work, 
and in all other Christian offices, 

lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
I. WATTS. 
From the Lady Alney’s, in Lime 
Street, London, April 18, 1727. 


Public Character of the late Rev. 
Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 


{From the Sermon on his death, preached 
at Plymouth, by the Rev. Israel Wort 
ley, and prefixed to “ Observations om 
the Presbyterian Societies of England, 
&c.” aduodecimo volume, just published.) 


HE case of our friend, whose 
death we now contemplate, with 
mixed emotions of concern and of firm 
Christian hope, furnishes a striking 
instance of the sufferings of an upright 
_ in the faithful discharge of bis 
uty. 

In order to form a proper opinioa 
of the sufferings of himself, and of 
many others who were embarked m 
the sacred cause of integrity and 
truth, at a period when this county 
was not prepared to do them justice of 
to hearken to their inspired voices, ie 
recollection must be carried back # 
least twenty years of your lives, or pet 

afew more.* About that umes 


ee 


* The period to which this refers, ¥# 
the year 1792. 














violent fermentation was excited in 
many of this oy mone which 
partook of the character thofa poli- 
tical and of a religious persecution. 
And it is not a little remarkable that, 
although our religious views are en- 
tirely detached from all political con- 
siderations, yet it pleased some persons 
in this country to identify Unitarian- 
ism with a freedom of thinking which 
is inconsistent with the safety of the 
state. There is only one way in which 
I can conceive such a mistake to have 
originated. It is this :—The grounds 
upon which we form our religiols 
opinions are the inductions of reason 
and the plain dictates of common sense. 
By these we interpret the word of God. 
And it is probuble that by these also 
we interpret the word of man ; and 
that we are not previously disposed, as 
all time-serving, men around us are, to 
submit our wills to the will of those 
in power, ani! to believe that only to 
be politically true and right which men 
in power have imperivusly announced 
for the public approbation and support. 
There cannot be a doubt that, when 
a man dares to think freely and honest- 
lyupon subjects of the very first impor- 
lance, upon those grand questions of 
duty which connect him with his God; 
softs act up to his thoughts and his 
principles on these; he will not for a 
moment hesitate to examine with free- 
dom, and, if there is occasion for it, 
to expose without ceremony, the un- 
just pretensions of men in power. And 
therefore it may with the greater rea- 
von be admitted, that, amongst the 
class of English dissenters who have 
been generally known by the denomi- 
nation of Rational Christians, there 
have been found very few who have 
been inclined to flatter the vices of 
great‘men, and avow themselves the 
approvers and the patrons of plans of 
government which would trench upon 
the liberties of the people, and lessen 
that influence which every good sub- 
ject has a right to enjoy in a well-or- 
dered society. ‘There are some mem- 
ets Of society who are naturally timid; 
there are others who are fawning and 
mean; there are mauy who are anx- 
‘ous to obtain the profits of civil g0- 
T enenS, or afraid of losing what they 
aready hold,* and there is, perhaps, 


ee 
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nA 
if those men who cloak their senti- 
ine "s,and barter their religious principles 

“maintenance, do not 5 tray the best 
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who wish only to remain quiet, 

peaceably pursue the line they have 
marked out for themselves, in which 
they may exist and breathe out, with- 
out commotion, the few years which 
are allotted to them upon earth. I 
scarcely feel myself authorised to give 
to any one of these the honourable de- 
nomination of the righteous man. If 
to do the duty of an enligh:ened mem- 
ber of society be to be righteous—and 
what can be right but to do our duty 
in its fullest extent ?—neither he who 
is afraid of saying what he believes to 
be right, nor those who crouch before 
the great and powerful, nor those who 
sacrifice the dlighteat duty for the sake 
of reward, nor those who will spend 
their lives like moles or like bats, in 
an ignoble, in a despicable privacy, 
can possibly merit the title of the rich 
teous man. He only can be righteous, 
whether we consider the question inan 
economical, in a political, or ina re- 
ligions point of view, who says and 
does all that he believes to be right, 
after that he has taken pains to inform 
his mind, and toimbibe the principles 
of truth and ef the general welfare. 

1 believe that, not the great body af 
serious thoughtful Christians alone, 
but also the great body of thinking 
people in this country, indulged, at 
the period to which IT have alluded, an 
excessive joy upon the occasion of the 
French Revolution ;¢ in which they 
saw the promise of a mighty people, 
shaking off the yoke of ign@®rance, of 
superstition, and of slothfulness, avout 
to form a constitution in which the 
rights of man, but more especially, in 





——--—— —— 


interests of society, Pcannot conceive what 
men do so. All human duties are marked 
upon a scale, which distinctly points out 
their relative importance. Some are of 
greater influence than others ; and those of 
the greatest influence demand the greatest 
care and the steadiest fulfilment. And who 
will say that the duties of religionare of the 
least importance? They are indeed placed 
by spme menu very low in the scale ; and, 
while other duties are deewed imperious, 
the duties of religion and the support of 
truth may be tampered with at pleasure, or 
laid altogether aside. Precept is neglected 
by them, and their example is hurtéul: 
as though the world ought to be difigentl 
tauglit the commendments of men, but it 4 
no matter whether or no they are informed 
“ what the Lord their God has said uato 
them.”!! 
t Which took olace in 1789. 
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which the rights. of conscience would 
be respected and honoured, and under 
the influence of which they would rise 
from the state of degradation in which 
they had been long held by a race of 
rinces, whose favourite maxim had 
kon that fhe people were made for 
them, to the enjoyment of the rights 
and liberties of intelligent moral agents, 
and to a distinct view of the require- 
ments and duties of revealed religion. 
It happened also, that about the same 
time some of those conspicuous events 
took place which have been, under the 
blessing of God, the occasion of giving, 
in later years, a more extended spread 
to Unitarian principles. I refer par- 
ticularly to the bold and fearless wri- 
tings of Dr. ParesTiey ;—to the es- 
tablishment of the Unitarian Tract So- 
ciety in London ;—to the publication 
of various books and pamphlets upon 
Unitarian principles ;—to the applica- 
tion which was made to parliament by 
a numerous and enlightened associa- 
tion of clergymen for an erlargement 
of the grounds of admission into the 
Established Church,—and to the de- 
parture, in consequence of a disap- 
vintment, of several highly respecta- 
Pie, learned, and popular men, from 
the pale of the charch, and an open 
avowal, on their parts, of the princi- 
ples of their dissent from a church 
whose foundation does not, as they 
conceived, rest upon the peoponts, the 
apostics, and their great Master. 
A.considerable alam was raised in 
consequence of these circumstances 
amongst all the orders of society in this 
kingdom.* It originated with the 
clergy, the motives of whose anxiety 
we scarcely need describe. The neces- 
sary connection of church and state 
with each other was then loudly voci- 
ferated throughout our island, and it 
was most industriously rumoured that 
a conspiracy was formed against the 
church and state, and that the most 
active in this rebellion were the Uni- 
tarian Dissenters. A pretext for this 
assertion was readily obtained from an 
admirable sermon, which had been 





* Dr. Priestiey’s “ Letter to Mr. Pitt” 
and various controversies he had with mem- 
bers of the establishment, and, perhaps 
most of all his admirable “ Letters to the 
Inhabitants of Birmingham,” in reply to Mr. 
Madan, contributed not a little to alarm 
aud to move the partizans of the Establish- 


Met. i. 
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published just before by Dr. Pri 

on The Importance of Free Inquiry, 
accompanied with some Reflections on 
the present State of Free I uity in 
this Country. His object ‘sted sere 
mon, and in his reflections, was 
shew the imperious duty, and the pro. 
bable consequences of, a fair and cap. 
did investigation of religious truth, Nor 
do I see how any one can at the pre. 
sent time read what he wrote nea 
thirty years ago, without acknow 
ing, that he appears to have beenal. 
most endowed with a spirit of prophe 
cy, and without feeling ahigh gratif. 
cation in the prospect which is held 
out in his just oad irresistible reason. 
ing, of the continued progress of réli- 
gious scriptural truth, and the accele. 
rated advance it will make, till it has 
overcome all the opposition of igno- 
rance and of interest. 

You will recollect that the riots at 
Birmingham were the inunediate of 
fect of this fermentation :{ persons of 
distinguished character took the lead in 
them, who hoped to put down the ae 
cused party by noise, persecution and 
cruelty. The cause of religious trath 
was assuredly paralysed by these mea- 
sures. For, although the same crue 
ties were notextended beyond the town 
of Birmingham, yet the terror of them 
spread throughout England ; and 
who were immediately connected wi 
the church or the state seem to have 
** thought it writ down in their duty” 
to mark out, to stigmatize, and to si- 
lence all who avowed the religious 
principles which Dr, Priestley had pub- 
licly maintained. 

t is not surprising, that a town of 
so great public importance as this, im 
which I have now the happimess, 
openly and without fear, to p 
the doctrines of the gospel to a nume- 
rous and highly respectable society, 
should have felt this political and relt 
gious shock ; nor that a neighbouring, 
town, still more of a public character, 
and more under the influence of 
vernment, should have sustained t 
entire loss of an institution which the 
ignorance and the bigotry of that day 
deemed a profanation of Christianity 
and.an enemy tothe government of 
country. || 


————— 





t Preached at the end of the year 178% 
t The riots took place 1791. 
| In no part of his present Majesty’ 
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perising the history of man- 
an we find that such has been the 


ams -_-_- 
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seign has there openly appeared, in those 
who immediately surround lis person, a 
ition to persecute on account of reli- 

sous differences ; which may fairly be as- 
@fibed to the antipathy of his mind to every 
tiny like religious persecution. But it has 
dot beeh wheommon for those who served 
etider line at we distance, and who were not 
themselves aware of the purity of his mind, 
wmisoonceive his wishes, and to imagine 
that they should render a service to the 
stute by vilitying and by injuring those who 
fullow a reliyion different from the religion 
of the state. it bas been thought, also, that 
they were secretly instigated by men high 
in power. fence arose, in some parts of 
England, subsequent to the riots of Bir- 
minghani, a disposition to exclade ftom all 
blic works those Dissenters whoni hot- 
headed Churchmen have marked as obnox- 
ious Commissioners and other state-agents 
have been known, who have actually retused 
toadmit to the pablic works any persun 
who avowed dissenting principles ; certainly 
through a most unaccountalily misfiken 
idea, that, because they were not of the 
Established Church, they were not the 
friends of government. Jn the Dock-wards 
it is usual for the shipwrights and other 
#orkmen to have apprentices ander them, 
wlio are brought up to their work within the 
These apprentices must be approved 

y the connmissioner, and must pfoduce 
certificates of their baptism, im ortier that 
their aye may be ascertained. la one of 
our duck-yards, in a subsequent year, all 
the youths were refused admittance into the 
¥ who could not bring a certificate of 
baptisa: from the Established Church, This 
occasioned great alarin in a town, a consi- 
derable portion of whose population are 
Dissenters, It became necessary, therefore, 
to make application to government to reme- 
ay this crac! grievance ; and Mr. William 
Swith very kindly uttdertook to do so. Upon 
& statement of the facts being made by him 
to Lord Melville, (1801) his lordsliip as- 
sued Mr. Smith that Government would: 
Section no such partiality, and that the 
Comnissioner should be immediately written 
® He was forthwith directed to allow, in 
every respect, the same advantages to Dis- 
senters ot cvery denomination as, to the 
Professed members of the Establishment, 
atid cliarged to make vio distinction amongst 
his M ajesty's subjects on account of religious 
yep But interest naturally sways in 
‘minds of parents who are desirous of 
nae theit children forward in the world. 
the decision of the ministers ‘¢ould 

n, crowds of boys of all ages under 

Be gaan resining Christin baptism, to 
for handling the hammer and 
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usual course of events. Persecution, 
of whatever kind, has ehilled the ener. 

ies of the friends of truth, and with. 
held many from uniting to promote it, 
But, in a little time, the storm has 

assed over, and has left behind it the 
fertilizing means of vigour, of anima 
tion and of increase. 

Amongst the many who suffered in 
consequence of the violence of party. 
spirit at that period, was the friend 
whose memory we are now willing to 
consecrate, Residing at Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, he was at this time evil» 
intreated, reviled and persecuted ; and, 
together with a highly esteemed medie 
cal friend,* a nfan as upright and as 
righteous as himself, he could seldom 
pass through the streets without ine 
sult :f—while to keep company with 





the adze in the dock-yard of ——-; and 
it is not alittle amusing to think, that the 
clergyman received copies of registers fro 
dissenting chapels and made them his owu, 
And so imugh haythid cireumstance welg od 
on theif minds sinée that period, that Dis- 
seriters generally, and avowed Unitarians 
aynongst the number, have formed a sort of 
habit of taking their children to s€ceive 
baptism by the hand of a clergyman of the 
Establishment, If these latter have any ge- 
rious views of Unitarian principles, it mey 
be questioned how they can, consistently 
with the principles of coustience,. thusine 
troduce their children into life by making « 
solemn wockery of a.religious rite, Hf, to 
them, baptism be a rite of no. essential im- 
portance, and if they think it should bedise 
continued, it were better w use no baptism 
at all, and te avow themselves Anti-baptists, 
But if it be with them a duty, or if they 
wish to have their children registered in @ 
place to which they may at any time apply 
tor a gopy. of it, i ought not to he altogether 
indifferent whether it is dove in @ manner 
consistent with their Christian principles, 
or in a manner which to them must appoer 
ridiculous and absurd, if not unpions, 

Dissenters. are not perbaps . generally 
aware, that the registers of a chupel are 
leyal documents; and that there is @ — 
in London (De. Williams's Library in Red> 
cross-street) where registers of the birth of 
Dissenters’ cliildren are kept. A of 
the register from this deposit, although it is 
not regarded asa legal instrument, yet is: 
always received in owr courts of law, and 
taken as valid evidence, 

* Dr, Cox. 

t “ During this fery period of perseau 
tion he experienced unremitted insult and 
misrepresentation, At one time Paine was 
burnt in effigy before his door, and but for 
the interference end remonstrauee of paru- 
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him was deemed contagious and im- 
‘crm Deserving none of the ca- 
umny with which he was loaded, in 
truth the best friend of his king and of 
his country, his conscious wate | 
bore him up. He knew that, safe 
under tne Almighty’s eye, the rage of 
his enemies would soon be spent, that 
the motives of his conduct would be 
fairly appreciated, and that a far differ- 
ent opinion would ere long be formed 
both of him and of his conduct, that 
his enemies would be covered with 
shame, while he would rise superior 
to them all 


The man resolv’d and steady to his trast, 
Intlexible to ill and obstinately just, 
May the rude rabble’s insolence despise, 
Their senseless clamours and tumultuous 
cries. 
The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stern brow and the harsh voice 
defies, 
Atd with superior greatness smiles.® 











A Roman Catholic's complaint of Mon. Repos. 


He lived to see things take a 
different turn: nor did he quit the 
place in which he had been thus jj] 
used and persecuted, till there was 
scarcely one within it who did no 
respect the independent principles upon 
which he had acted, and revere the 
man who could, under such tryi 
circumstances, support and justi 
them, and triumph with them in the 
end. Inhim was seen, and confessed 
to be, THE RIGHTEOUS MAN; and 
he enjoyed the high delight of know. 
ing that he was recognized as such, 
and of receiving the respectful atien. 
tions, the friendly offices of many, 
who would once bie been pleased to 
blot his name from the annals of the 
children of men. 

Where could a man be found more 
worthy to succeed the upright, the un 
disguised Priestley, in the honourable 
a envied office of teacher to the con- 

regation assembling in the New Meet. 
ing, at Birmingham ? 
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Exeter, March 12, 1816. 
Sir, 


HE following letter I received by 
post, too late for a communica- 


cular friends, he would have a 
similar fate. The house of an interested 
neighbour was so closely connected with 
his, that, to save himself, he empioyed all 
his influence to save the doctor’s premises 
trom the devouring flames. But, although 
the pares spirit was in this instance 
repelled, it unhappily succeeded afterwards 
im breaking the windows of hishouse in every 
direction in which they could be assailed : 
and after he had been obliged, for the sake 
of peace, to quit his then abode, and to re- 
linquish @ concern in which Mrs. T. had 
been long engaged, he was still insecure, 
and was poisoned by the bitterest rancour. 
One evening a large stone was aimed at his 
head through his stady window, where he 
was sitting, with an evident intention to 
strike a mortal blow. His agitation of spi- 
rape this ss excessive ; because 
the act manifested such determined malice. 
His bed-room windows were nightly beset ; 
ner can one say what fatal event would 

have ensued if a protessional friend had not 

taken up his cause, and, collecting a few 

more to assist him, watched these midnight 

foes, who finding they were thus watched, 

@ length, through fear desisted.” 

LETTER FROM BIRMINGHAM. 
® Justum et tenacem propositi viram, &c. 
Hogacs, 





tion to your last number; but I solicit 
for ita place in the next. I am sure 
that if it had been addressed to you, 
(as itshould have been,) it would have 
been readily admitted into the Repose 
tory. I trust it will never be said with 
justice, that the Monthly Repository 
refused admittance to a correction of 
its errors. 

I regard your work as of high value 
io the cause of free inquiry and reli- 
gious liberty. It has undoubtedly con- 
tributed, in an iniportant degree, & 
the spread of Unitarianism, and to the 
union of those professing it: and we 
are ready to acknowledge our great ob- 
ligations to you for the perseverance, 
exertion —— ability with which you 
have so long conducted it. But the 
opponents of our religious views afe 
widely mistaken when they consider 
the Unitarian body, or any individual 
among them, (except yourself and the 
writer of the certigahas article,) a 
cy ae for the contents of 

on epository. 

When I acre the article [p.35} 
which led to the letter of my anonymous 
correspondent, I regretted the expres 
sion ** Popish Renderings." The em 
lightened Catholics of our country a 
least disclaim the appellation Pane 
and as among the illiberal, it is o Kika 
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of abusive nickname, those who know 
the wide difference between distinctive 
appellations and party names, and 
especially those who protest against a 
similar act of injustice towards them- 
selves, ought not to employ such terms 
as are made the vehicle of bigotry and 
intolerant abuse.—! believe that where 
the general progress of knowledge has 
been sha by the Catholics, their 
religious system is greatly ameliorated. 
Certainly as Protestants, prizing the 
grand principles of the Reformation, 
and rejoicing in the light which it dif- 
fused where before there was more 
than Egyptian darkness, we should be 
injurious towards those to whose la- 
bours we owe so much, if we en- 
deavoured to throw a veil over those 
great corruptions from which they 
cleared gospel truth; but we do a 
much greater injury, if we charge upon 
the en leinened Catholics of the pre- 
sent day, those corruptions, and that 
intolerance which, as far as they allow 
their existence, they join us in repro- 
bating. 

I doubt not that most readers of the 
Repository, who knew of no other 
Catholic translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English, than the Rhemish, 
would, like myself, take for granted, 
that the renderings which Middleton 
cited are to be found in that Version. 
The Gleaner must have done the same. 
He has quoted Middieton aecurately ; 
but he would have done well to have 
examined into the truth of his state- 
ment. The simple fact is, that as far 
as respects the Rhemish Version,® it is 
utterly unfounded. And it may fur- 
nish us with a useful warning, to con- 
sult all important references, as far as 
we have the power; especially if they 
wear a party aspect. If we fall into 
any error, howeyer trifling and purely 
unintentional, our opponents seize it 
with avidity to disgrace onr character 
and our cause, Jf they would place 
the case fairly before the public, it 
would signify but little; but it is the 


* This was made by the English Catholic 
College at Rheims,’ in 1562. It retains 
many words which need translation ; and it 
is merely a translation from the Vulgate : 
but it is worth consultation. The render- 
ing of Joh» xvii, 5, is important: “ And 
how y thou me, O Father, with thy- 
self, uth the glory which I had before the 
world . with thee.” This more readily 
allows “Uhitarian interpretatiun, than the 
commen g does, 
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system of the present tomahawk war- 
fare against us, to write down our re- 
putation as critics and as men, in order 
to wound Unitarianism through its 
advocates. Such is the nature of that 
ungenerous attack which Bishop Bur- 
gess has for some time been making 
against Mr. Belsham: and I may be 
ee scars: thus to express my congratu- 
ations with our veteran and respected 
friend, on his recent masterly and 
honorable termination to his share in 
that contest. We must all feel on what 
high ground he stands in this contro- ° 
versy, and how successfully he has 
maintained it. 

Where is the recent opponent of 
Unitarianism who has taken up the 
grand question at issue, on the broad 
basis on which we rest it, and where 
it must stand immoveable, because our 
foundation consists of the plain, uname 
biguous, express, and dea repeated 
declarations of the Scriptures, which, 
unless Revelation can contradict itself, 
render the common interpretations of 
a few dubious passages, utterly inad- 
missible ? 

The letter which has caused my 
present address to you, is as follows. 

SIR, | 

No. 121, for January 1816, of the 
Monthly Repository, has accidentally 
fallen into my hands. I should not 
address myself to you on this occasion, 
but supposing you to be a friend to that 
work, and that possibly you may cor- 
respond with its Editor. Do desire 
him to be careful in what he pub- 
lishes, and remember that great com- 
mandment, ‘* Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour.’’ 
1 allude to an article, p. 35, ** Popish 
Renderings.” The texts are stated 
wrong; I give you the exact words, as 
they are written in the English trans- 
— s wes _ ue) me r Fmt 

tin Vulgate, ished the Ene 

lish Coll ad Gisidens, 1582, pub- 
Fished by Keating and Co., the only 
translation sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. St. James v, Il, 
“Behold we account them blessed 
who have endured,” &c. not a word 
about ‘ beatify.” Heb. xi. 30, * By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
by the going round them seven days,” 
not ‘‘ after a procession of seven days 
around it.” 1 Tim v. 10. says nota 
word about lodging “ Pilgrims.” 3 St 
John 5. ‘* Dearly beloved, thou dost 
faithfully whatsvever thou dost for the 
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£00 Explanation of the “ Angels,” Rom. viii. 28. 


brethren, and that forstrangers:"” no 
“* Pilgrim” mentioned. Now, Sir, 
whenever you or your friends quote, 
do let me desire of you to keep in view 
our blessed Saviour's golden rale, ‘* Do 
as you would be dene by.” As I wish 
no controversy with you, (but merely 
to set you right, that you fall not mito 
the like avain,) 1 subscribe myself 
your obedient servant, 


It seems best to add, that the hand- 
writing ef the above is unknown to 
me; but that I am persuaded it did 
not come from the respectable Catho- 
lic clergyman of this city, of whose 
Christian liberality we have had re- 
peated and impressive proofs, and who 
would J am sure have taken a different 
mode of pointing out these errors. 

J am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 


L.C. 


——_—_— 


Sir, Bath, woth December, 1816. 


T will, I] presume, be a high gratifi- 
cation to most of your readers, if 
some of your ingenious correspondents 
will favour them with a clear explica- 
tion of the doctrine of angels which is 
contwined in the whole scriptures. ‘The 
angels who kept not their first estate to 
whom Jude refers, I take it for grant- 
ed, were the lying spies who gave a 
false account of the land of Judea; and 
the augels who are mentioned in the 
first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews, to be prophets who went before 
and predicted the coming and charac- 
ter of Christ. , 

But what I intend at present, is to 
attempt an. ecxplanation of the word 
engels, which we find in Romans viii. 
38. The apostle had declared in the 
context, that he was so fully satisfied 
of the truth of the Christian religion, 
and of all its promises to the righteous, 
that neither the fear of an immediate 
death, nor of the most tragical life, 
nor the malice of principalities or of 
their delegates, nor any afflictions 
which they could impose upon him at 
presentor threaten him in future, nor 
any dangers present orto come, noteven 
the being made a spectacle to the world 
in lofty situations, nor being drowned 
through violence in the sea, nor any 
possible occurrence in this world, 
ahould be able to separate him from 
whe love of God which is.in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. He said also, that 





angels should not have this effeet pon 
him. Expositors explain him, as 
ing evil angels, meaning exalied bei 
who surrounded the throne of G 
and who were degraded because of 
their apostacy, but were now suffered 
to traverse the regions of the air, to 
tempt men to imitate theo in their 
horrid degeneracy and disobedienge, 
At first sight we may observe upog 
this explication, that the aposile knew 
nothing of sucis angels, and that im 
stead of any such being invested with 
a power over men, in opposition tothe 
great Creator, we learn that every man 
is tempted by the indulgence of his 
own lusts We should consider, there 
fore, that the word angels always $1 
nifies messengers, and that if it had 
been always translated mes: encers, one 
great difficulty would have been te 
moved out of our way. Now, what 
were the messengers wham the apostle 
had to encounter, but the messengers of 
yersecuting princes aud of others, who 
- their murdering threatenings endear 
oured to reduce all Christian preaches 
tostlence? Such messengers, therefore, 
with all the terrors which he lere ime 
troduces, could, he asserts, make ne 
impression upon him, hilst he knew 
in whom he believed, whilst he fo 
fessed the gospel, and such should be 
the resolution of every one of us, 
whilst we look not at things seen and 
temporal, but at things un-cen and 
eternal. 

Hence, then, we shonld learn to 
employ ourselves in sch studies as 
will most effectually terminate im out 
conviction of the truth of the gospel, 
and of the blessed hope which 1 ses 
before us, if we walk worthy ot our 
heavenly calling. We should theres 
fore search the scriptures with ail piety 
and diligence, and be directed to lay 
hold upon that unfailing inherianee 
which will be the portion of all 
who love God, and keep his com 
mandments, when this world and 
the things of this world shall be no 
more. We should, therefore, sedue 
lously practise all the duties which are 
required from us as the disciples 
Christ, worshiping God in spirit 
in truth, and looking unto him asouf 
only strength and refuge, whilst we 
to all our fellow creaters, as We 
would Bave them do unto us ; ind we 
should particularly cultivate a 
ble disposition towards those W 
widely differ from us, bl 
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whilst they curse us, and exercising 
act of humanity, whilst.they do 
us every injury in their power. We 
should give ne roum to the most rigid 
Athanasiaus to speak any evil of us. 
Whilst they judge us and pass the 
sentence of condempation upon us, we 
should pity them and pray for them, 
and so make our light to shine in all 
purity, peace and benevolence, that 
even they may gradually leara truly to 
rify our heavenly Father. 
ofie , W. U1. 


Sir, Norwich, 25th March, 1816. 


T is the duty of every friend to reli- 
gious truth, to assist in the preser- 
vation of those monuments of duman 
intellect, which inculcate the impor- 
tance of Free [nquiry and defend the 


Right of private Judgement, when 
these monuments are wasting un- 


der the destroying hand of time. 
On this subject I quite agree with Dr. 
Carpenter, 
re of sterling value of this descrip- 
tion.“ may have great efficacy in weak- 
ening the influence of religious bi- 
gotry ;’ and perhaps nothing is better 
suited to this purpose than the works 
which he mentions in his letter, dated 
Jan. 8, in the Repository for that 
month. 

Wishing therefore to lend my feeble 
aid in a cause which I deem highly 
important (particularly at a time whea 
we seem to be relapsing into the bond- 
age of a blind fanaticism,) I bave 
sent to the press for republication, a 
Copy of Dr. D. Hi hitly's Last Thoughts, 
with his Discourses annexed thereto: 
to which will be added some Account 
of the Life and Writings of this learned 
Divine, the friend of Hoadly. As I 
hope soon to be enabled toe announce 


its publication, I shall esteem myself 


preatly favoured by receiving such 
unts and communications from any 
of your Correspondents, as may assist 
me to render both the main work, and 
the biographical part as complete as I 
wish them to be. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOUN TAYLOR. 


+ Ce 


Natural 7; hcology. No. XUI. 
Of the Face, Complexion and Speech. 


PP aehace is particularly used to de- 
RomMInate the visage of an animal, 
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that the republication of 


and especially of a man, as being in 
him the only part of the body that ip 
usually visible, The great variety obe 
servable in men's faces, voices and 
band-writing, furnishes a capital argue 
ment in defence of a Providence 

The human face has been denomi- 
nated the image of the soul, as being 
the seat of the principal organs of sense, 
and the place where the ideas, mo- 
tions, &c. of the soul are chiefly set to 
view. Besides the eves, nose and 
ears, the other parts of the face pre= 
sent, separately, nothing very particur 
lar in their structure or juses. The 
forehead covers the greatest part of the 
frontal Lone of the skull, on the inside 
of which lies the brain, descending ag 
low as the orbits, and it is ornamented 
at its lower edge by the eye-brows, 
which also serve as defences to the 
eyes, and which are calculated to dige 
lay the passions of pride and disdain. 
po the forchead the skin is come . 
tinued to form the eyelids, whose 
uses, together with that of the heautie 
ful row of hairs which grows from each 
of their edges have already been dee 
scribed. ‘The cheeks serve as side- 
walls to the cavity of the mouth, and 
also constitute the principal share of 
the face: in many persons they are 
tinged with the bloom of health; and 
ofien in the fair sex exhibit a most 
beautiful and indescribable something 
denominated modesty. The cheeks 
are lined on the inside with a meme 
brane full of small glands, for secreting 
a liquid to moisten the mouth. The 
lips complete the cavity of the mouth, 
aud form its aperture; these are moved 
with several small muscles, and are 
covered at the edges with a fine red 
border, consisting of villous papilla 
closely connected together and ex, 
tremely sensible, being defended only 
by a very thin membrane. While 
the chin terminates the inferior bound» 
ary of the face, aud completes the 
number of its divisions. 

The features of the face viewed col- 
lectively, presenta striking and beauti- 
ful characteristic of the superior nae 
ture of man. In the whole creation 
there is not another object, probably, 
which breathes so many, such various, 
and such elevated influences as dogs 
the human countenance. To this we 
naturally look in conversation for 
full meaning of the words expre 
and by it we are enabled to anticipate 
the emotions and feelings of othezs, 
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before they reach the tongue. ‘¢ It 
speaks,” says a good writer, hd lan- 
guage peculiar to itself, anticipating 
and outstripping all others in rapidity ; 
which is general to ail nations, and in- 
telligible to every individualof the whole 
human race: by this language have 
our circum-navigators been able to hold 
converse with, and interchange civili- 
ties between themselves and the un- 
tutored inhabitants of remote regions. 
Even the brute animals, whom man 
has domesticated and made his occa- 
sional companions, are not ignorant of 
this kind of expression; when the 
dog wants to know the commands of 
his master, unable to understand them 
in the complicated sounds of his 
speech, he looks intently upon his face, 
and endeavours to collect from it his 
wishes, and the disposition with which 
he regards him. All the affections 
and passions of the mind are more or 
less pourtrayed in turn in this very 
limited but expressive field; love, 
pity, courage, fear, calmness, anger, 
and every other marked condition of 
the ned gives a peculiar disposition 
to either the whole or some features of 
the face; and when they are impressed 
by characters expressive of virtue and 
wretchedness, of injury and innocence, 
our feclings are awakened, and the 
noblest sympathies of our nature are 
called forth in favour of the sufferers.” 
It may be observed, that to the size 
and proportion of the bones under- 
neath, and which constitute the basis 
of the face, the difference of ' fea- 
tures is to be principally attributed ; 
youth, age, sickness, health, and even 
the stronger affections of the mind, no 
doubt have an effect in changing the 
countenance; but that diversity of 
feature consisting of the difference of 
length, breadth, or projection, depends 
hiefly upon the bony frame that lies 
orem. it. Hence arise the Aquiline, 
the Grecian and the African nose, &c. 
the high cheeks of the Tartars, and the 
more regular ones of the people inha- 
biting the West of Europe : the same 
may be said of the other features, and 
from this difference in them is that 
great diversity produced, which gives 
variety to the countenance, not only 
of nations but also of individuals ; so 
that no two of the whole family of 
mankind could be found exactly alike, 
But notwithstanding this wonderful 
diversity, we are not to suppose that 
ihe individual features composing each 








face are different from those of all other 
faces; the features may be confined 
and limited to a certain number of 
kinds ; but each is, probably, ca 

of an indefinite number of coal 
tions with other features ; and, thatas 
from twenty-four letters all the words 
composing a language are constituted, 
so are produced, from, perhaps, a very 
few kinds of features, by transposition 
and various composition, the astonish. 
ing and beautiful variety of faces we 
see around us. 

We may observe here, that there are 
three things in connection with this 
subject which manifest the wisdom of 
the Creator; these are the great vari 
of men’s faces, voices and hand-writ. 
ing. Had not the human countenance 
been the result of Divine wisdom, the 
wise variety, of which we have beea 
speaking, would never have existed, 
but all faces would have been cast in 
the same, or at least not in a 
different, mould : the organs of soll 
would have sounded the same, or near 
ly so, and the same structure of nu» 
cles and nerves would have given the 
hand the same direction in writing, 
In this case, what confusion, what 
disturbance, to what mischiefs would 
the world have been subject? No 
security could have been given to our 
persons ; no certainty, no quiet 
joyment of our possessions. Our courts 
of justice can and do abundantly testi 
fy frequently thedreadful consequences 
of mistaking men's faces and of coun. 
terfeiting their hand-writing. Buta 
the Creator has ordered the matter, 
every man’s face has some character to 
mark it from others in the light, and 
his voice in the dark, and his hand- 
writing can speak for him though ab 
sent, and be his witness, and secure 
his contracts to future generations. A 
manifest as well as admirable indica 
tion of the Divine superintendance 
management ! 

Of the complexion. 'The colour of 
the skin has engaged the attention of 
naturalists, and it has sometimes given 
rise to opinions that were extrem 
injurious to the happiness of mankiné; 
as directly asserting, that, in violation 
of the eternal principles of justice 
the sacred rights of humanity, 
people of one colour had a right 
seize and enslave those of another. 
now the seat of colour being discover" 
and some of the circumstances 
influence its changes being know? 


















these erroneous opinions are exploded, 
and instead of seeing ground for the 
slavery and ill-treatment of our fellow- 
creatures, in the diflerence of their 
complexion from our own, the philo- 
yer aad the Christian contemplate 
the shades of the human countenance, 
as he does the variety of its features, 
and beholds alikein both the provident 
design and work of the Supreme Ar- 
chitect. ' 

Dr. Hunter, who considered this 
subject more accurately than has com- 
monly been done, determines abso- 
lutely against any specific diflerence 
among mankind. He introduces his 
subject by observing, that on the ques- 
tion whether all the human race con- 
stituted One or more species, much 
confusion has arisen from the sense in 
which the term species has been adopt- 
ed. He accordingly defines the term, 
and jucludes under it all those animals 
which produce issue capable of propa 
gating others resembling the original 
stock from whence they sprung ; and 
in this sense of the term he concludes, 
that all of them are to be considered 
as belonging to the sume species. And 
as in plants One species comprehends 
several varieties depending on climate, 
soil, culture, &c. so he considers the 
diversities of the human race to be 
merely varieties of the same species, 
produced by natural causes. Upon the 
whole, colour and figure may be styled 
habits of body. Like other habits they 
are created not by great and suddea 
impressions, but by continual and al- 
most unperceptible touches. Of ha- 
bits, both of mind and body, nations 
are susceptible as well as individuals. 

hey are transmitted w their offspring 
and augmented by inheritance. Leon 
ingrowing to maturity, national fea- 
tures, like natioual manners, become 
iixed only afier a succession of ages. 
They become, however, fixed at last ; 
and if we can ascertain any effect pro- 
duced by agiven state of climate, or 
other circumstances, it requires only 
4 repetition during a sufficient lengtfi 
of time to augment and impress it with 
a permanent character, 

Tis ascertained that what we deno- 
minate the skin of the human body 
consists of three parts, separable from 
oe another: viz. the scarf-skin, which 
is external, the thicker or true skin 

“neath ut, and a coagulated substance 
ilies Letween both. This co- 
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agulated substance is the seat of colour 
in the skin, and that which causes the 
various shades of complexion in the 
different inhabitants of the globe, from 
the equator to the poles; being, in the 
highest latitudes of the temperate zone, 
generally fair, but becoming swarthy, 
olive, tawny and black, as we descend 
towards the south. 

These diflerent colours are with. 
out doubt best adapted to their respec- 
tive zones, although we are ignorant 
how they act in fitting us for situations 
that are so different; and the capabi- 
lity of the human countenance to ace 
commodate itself to every climate, by 
contracting after a due time the shade 
proper to it, affords a fine illustration 
of the benevolence of the Almighty. 
This pliancy of nature is favourable to 
the increase and extension of mankind 
and to the cultivation and settlement 
of the earth; it tends to unite the most 
distant nations—to facilitate the ac- 
quisition and improvement of science, 
which would otherwise be contined te 
a few objects and to a very limited 
range, and likewise by opening the 
way to an universal intercourse of men 
and things, to elevate the various na 
tions of the earth to the feelings of a 
common nature and a common interest, 

Of Speech. 1n addition to what 
has already been said on the human 
voice, we may observe, that the organs 
for etlecting speech are the inouth, the 
windpipe and the lungs. ‘The mouth 
needs no description. ‘The wiadpipe is 
a passage commencing at the back part 
of the inouth, and thence descending 
along the neck, itopens toto the lungs; 
at the upper part it is constructed of 
five thin cartilages, connected by liga« 
ments and put into motion by sinall 
inuscles. These cartilages forma kind 
of chainber at the head of the tube, 
which is situated wt the root of the 
tongue. ‘The opening of this chamber 
into the throat ts a very narrow chink, 
which is dilated and contracted to pro- 
duce every change in the modulation 
of the voice, by the mu-cles attached 
to the cartilages. To defeod this opens 
ing there is a beautiful contrivance of 
an elastic valve which falls flat upon 
it whenever we swallow, like the key 
ofa wind instrument, and which at 
other times rises up and leaves the 
aperture uncovered for the uninters 
rupted ingress and egress of the air into 
the luags. ‘The widpipe, or tube, 
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leading to the lutigs is so formed as to 
be al ways open, arid to resist compres - 
sion; at the sanie time it is quite flex- 
ite, and gives way to all the bendings 
of the veck; had it nor been so we 
should have been im perpetual hazard 
of strangulation. ‘The passage to the 
#umach, on the contrary, being in- 
tended only for occasional ase, has its 
gitles always collapsed, untess when 
distended by the passing of food. The 
lungs are two cellular bags for contain- 
ing wit; they ire situated in the chest, 
aad both open inte the bottom of the 
windpipe. 

In the act of inspiration the air di- 
fates the lunes; these, like bellows, 
force it back in expiration mto the 
windpipe: here the air is straitened 
M its passage, and made to rush with 
force along the tube towards its upper 
énd, where it is variously modulated, 
amd the sound of the voice is produced. 
If articulation the voice ts required to 

ss through the niouth, where it is 
differently modified by the action of 
the tongue, which is either ‘pushed 
against the teeth or upward against the 
palate, detaining it in its passage or 
périnitting it to flow frecly by con- 
tracting or dilstingthe mouth. It has 
been remarked of the toneue, that it is 
the only nruscle of the body under thre 
dontroul of the will, which is not 
wearied by incessant use. 

Speech is a bigh and distinguishing 

rerogative of man. By this noble 
culty we are enabled to express all 
éur feelings and inclinations ; to com- 
Municate our thoughts, and blend our 
énergics, our knowledge and disco- 
veries, with those of others. In writ- 
ten language, form and permanence 
are given to evanescent sounds: the 
ideas and the improvements of one age 
afte transmitted to a succeeding onc: 
the superior acquirements of one coun- 
fry are attired over distant regions, 
and know ledge, civilization and happi- 
ness ditlused far and wide. 
Sie, 
TOUR correspondent I. W.,p. 23, 
has quoted passages from several 
authors, in which he conceives the word 
but has been improperly used ; and in 
énier to give his votion of the mean- 
ing of the word, he savs, “ This is a 
conjunction, which when we meet 
With tt is a kind of stop to the sense, 


aed prepares the mind to expect a 





S. Won the Use of the word Bor. 






change of subject, or an Opposition to 
what went before”” He, howere 
modestly suspects he may be mistakeg, 
and asks for information. 
On reference to the “ Diversiongg? 
Purley,” Vol. i. p. 190, &c., LW, 
and such other of your readers ag ape 
fond of lengunge, may find a clear aud 
copious exposttton of the word fir 
Lest, however, 1. W. should not have 
that inestimable work at hand, which 
it is evident he has never read, | will 
endeavour to give litm in a few words 
asketch of the learned author's hui. 
nous view of the subject. He sayy, 
“‘it was the corrupt use of this one 
word (but) in modern English, fortwo 
words (bot and but), originally (in the 
Anglo-Saxon) very diflerent in signi 
fieation, which misled John Locke, 
am! which puzzled Johnson in his Di 
onary, where he has numberéd Up 
eighteen different significations of the 
word.” The frst mentioned ué or ht 
is the imperative of botan, and answett 
to sed in Latin and mais in Frenth,, 
and this appears to be the /-x/ to which 
I. W. has contined his definition of 
deseription—the other fu is derived 
from tute, ot bhutan, or be-utan, ane 
answers to nisi in Latin—** this lat 
but (as distinguished from bot} and 
without have both exactly the sate 
meaning ; that is, in moderw Englith, 
neither more nor le.s than le-out” 
It is this last Gus, the want of the 
knowledge oftwhich bas occasioned af 
the perplexity both in the mind of 
your correspondent and also of matty 
of his more learned predecessors, 
which knowledge was never el 
developed but by that man whose phi- 
lologieal Jabours are an honour to hit 
memory, and whose valuable papers, 
having been committed to the ! 
by himself in a fit of spleen, are an @ 
reparable loss to the republicof Tettets, 
and Operate as a serious \ isitation 
injuries he suffered, ow generations ye 
unborn—a retaliation of injustice, m0 
on those who committed it, but om 
Innocent and unconscious inquites. 
The omission of negation before 
is one of the most blameable and cot 
rupt abbreviations of construction ® 
our language. In the omg 57 
intent is tué to play, was for 
written, my intent is not bat to pay 
Most of the instances which LW. 
has given of the improper use of 8 


word tut exhibit a perfect redundaiiey 











in which the total omission of the 
word actually clears the sense in the 
quotation. 


* T trembling wak’d and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell.” 


I think he will discover the evident 
difference between that bué which an- 
swers to his description and the but 
which Mr. Tooke derives from be-utan 


and signifies Le-out, nisi. 
; : Ss. W. 





Mansfield, March 11, 1816. 
Srr, ; 
BEG leave to propose to your cor- 
. respondent W. i to reconsider 
the ground upon which he has stated 
‘it as Dr. Chauncey’s sentiment, ** that 
the righteous, in successive ages, will 
ss through many deaths, or states of 
oblivion’ (M. Rep. for Feb. p. 69). 
The Doctor's words, in his treatise 
* On the Salvation of all Men” (Lon- 
don, printed in 1784) are as follows : 
** Some will be disposed and enabled 
inthis present state, to make such im- 
provements in virtue, the only rational 
preparative fur happiness, as that they 
‘shall enter upon the enjoyment of it 
in the next state. Others, who have 
proved incurable under the means 
which have been used with them in 
this state, instead of being happy in 
the next, will be awfully miserable ; 
not to continue so finally, but that 
they nay be convinced’ of their folly 
and recovered toa virtuous frame of 
mind. And this, as I*suppose, will 
be the effect of the future torments 
upon many ; the consequence whereof 
will be their salvation, es being thus 
fitted for it. And there may be yet 
ether states, before the scheme of God 
may be perfected, and mankind uni- 
versally cured of their moral disorders, 
and in this way qualified for, and fi- 
nally instated in, eternal happiness,”’ 
(p. 12.) He considers the ‘** death,” 
which is said (Rom. vi. 23,) to be 
** the wages of sin,” as the same with 
“what is called (Rev. ii. 11, xx. 14, 
"x1. 8.) “‘ the second death” (p. 277). 
And, having asserted (p. 279) * that 
the first death is intended to put an 
end, not to our existence, but only to 
its present mode, with all its connec- 
tionsand dependencies,” he maintains, 
that, ** at the resurrection, the souls 
of wicked men will be again related or 
United to perticular systems of matter, 
someiow adapted, by the wisdom of 


» torender them eapable of com- 
YOL. xr. Se 


Dr. Chauncey’s Opinion of the Future State, 
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munication with the world they shal} 
then be placed in; that they will be» 
come fitted for sensations of pain, vast~ 
ly more various in kind, and greater 
in degree, than at present, which yet 
they will be able to endure for a much 
longer continuance ; but that, in time, 
the torments they must endure, will 
(again) end in death, that is, in a (se- 
cond) dissolution of the union between 
their souls and their bodies ; that, in 
God's time, their souls shall be (again) 
united to their bodies ; and if, by meahs 
of the torments of hell, they have 
been humbled, and so brought into 
subjection to the government of God, 
as that they are meet for his mercy in 
Jesus Christ, the bodies they shall be 
related to shall, by the Divine wisdom 
and power, be fitted for that glorious 
dispensation when God shall be all in 

all; but, if not, they shall again, in 
some other form of existence, be put 
into a state of suffering and discipline, 
till at length they are, in a wise and 
rational way, prepared for final and 
everlasting happiness” (p. 281, 28@). 
On the contrary, he maintains, in Te- 
gard to ** the righteous,” that they 

‘* will pass into that final dispensation 

Cin which God himself will be imme- 

diately all in all), not by dying again, 

but probably in some way analogous 

to that in which the believers that are 

alive on the earth at Christ's second 

coming, shall pass into the resurree- 

tion state ; upon which account their 

life and happiness may properly be 

said never to have an end” (p. 283) : 

in proof of which he refers to those 

passages which speak of their not being 

hurt by the second death, of their 

putting on incorruption and immor- 

tality, and especially to that declara- 

tion of Jesus that theycan die no more. 

(Rev. ii. 11, 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54, Luke 

xx. 36—see p. 287). Without entering 

into a discussion of Dr. Chauncey’s 

opinions concerning the nature of man, 

or the operation and effect of death, I 

presuine that these quotations will suf- 

ficiently prove that the sentiment as- 

cribed to him (that the righteous will, 

in successive ages, pass through many 

deaths) was not his. 

J. T. 





Bromley, Jan. 12, 1816. . 


Sir, 
COPY of the foregoing Resolu- 
tions of a Meeting* having been 


* Inserted p. 50,———Ep, 
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Jately sent me by a much valued friend 
of mine, who took a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the day, I send 
the same to you, not doubting but they 
will be geuerally acceptable to your 
readers, as a gratifying proof how 
warmly ‘‘ the cause of universal liber- 
ty of conscience” has been recently as- 
sected in the sister kingdom, by per- 
sons of the most opposite sentiments 
on the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

After expressing his preference for 
the 5th of those Resolutions as it was 
first moved, my friend in a letter an- 
nexed to them makes the following 
pertinent observations, which you are 
at liberty to present to your readers. 
«‘T do not,” says he, ‘* charge the 
British ministers with directly promo- 
ting persecution in France, but I cer- 
tainly do conceive they were less sus- 
ceptible of alarms on this subject than 
in their zeal against liberty and revo- 
lutionary principles. They were anx- 
ious to place the old dynasty on the 
throne of France ; thus they risked the 
more than probable return of the bi- 
got which characterized many of this 
eeble race. In the present temper of 
the times, the governors intoxicated 
with their triumphs on the restoration 
of legitimate despotism, and the people 
meanly crouching tothem, | should 
not be much surprised, if for a season, 
arbitrary power should again come into 
fashion, and by the people surrender- 
ing their rights, freedom, both civil 
and religious, should become ‘ Dream 
of a dream and shadow of a shade.’ 

** T embraced the opportunity of the 
persecution in France by Catholics to 
turn the public attention to the perse- 
cution at home of our Protestant 
Church and State mob against Catho- 
lics, and even aguinst the Tiberal among 
the Protestants. Our domestic perse- 
cution is less severe than the late at- 
¢acks in France, but in the course of 
twenty-two years wany have fallen 
victims to it, and many Catholic cha- 
pels have been burned, as well as in- 
numerable outrages of less magnitude 
commitied. ‘The Orangemen have also 
gone as far asthe spirit of the times 
and the circumstances of the country 
would permit, and our Irish persecu- 
tion has only differed from the French 
in being more limited in extent, but 
not in the spirit which actuated 2. In 
short, I think it would have been hy- 
pocritical affectation in us to have cen- 


Belfast Resolutions on Persecution in France. 


sured the proceedings in the South ¢f 
France uf we had not impartially y9. 
robated the conduct of our [rsh 

rangemen, as being alike hostile w 
the principles of civil and religious |i. 
berty.” 

Yesterday's post brought me the 
Belfast Commercial Chronicle of §. 
turday, Jan. 6, 1816, from which | 
send you the following interesting jet. 
ters, and remain, sincerely outs, 

THOMAS FOSTER, 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

The following correspondence on the 
subject of the Resolution passed at the 
Meeting held in this town on the 21th wt 
has taken place. ‘The Resolution ran thas; 

Resolved Unanimously—Lhat the thank 
of this meeting be returned to Das 
O’Connact, Esq. as being the first in Ire. 
land to call public attention to the Persece- 
tien of the Protestants in France, ata meet 
ing of the Catholic Association in Dubiin, 
thus evincing, that in the honourable pur- 
suit of Catholic emancipation, and protes- 
tion from the hostility of Oru..ge Outrages, 
he ouly sought for }.nself, and his fellow. 
Catholics, that Liberty which he was equa 
ly ready to grant to others.” 

Lisburn, 12th Month, 13th, 1815. 

Dean Friznp—I have great satisfaction 
in communicating to thee the annexed re 
solution of a meeting held in Belfast on the 
1ith inst. It is a just tribute to thy be 
nourable firmness and zeal in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, which, afters 
close attention, I have always found to be 
displayed in thy public conduct, as well ss 
in the private correspondence with which 
thou hast occasionally favoured me. 

Iam, with sincere respect, thine truly, 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

Day. O'Conweat, Dublin. 

Merrion Square, 16th Dee. 1818. 

My Dear Sin—the kind manner & 
which you have transmitied to me the wt 
“ of the triends of civil and religious liberty 
in Belfast,” demands my sincerest thanks 
I aw truly proud of that vote. It is « rea 
reward, infinitely beyond the value ot my 
poor exertions in the sacred cause of inet 
dom of conscience. : 

I have ever sought Catholic emancipate 
on principle, and as a matter of right. That 
principle, if established, would be equall 
useful to the Protestant in France a 
Italy, as to the Catholic in Ireland. [t's 
8 principle which would leave conscieae® 
free and uashackled in every country, 
without which real liberty canuot, im #f 
opinion, exist in any country. 

Asa Catholic I feel myself bound, 
only by the venuine precepts of my religh® 
but by the glorious example of other 
thelics, to be the first in imy humble sphewt 
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+6 disclaim and oppose the persecution of 

ts. The state which first, after 
the reformation, established freedom of con- 
science, was a Roman Catholic State—that 
of Marviand, in North America. The only 
government in modern days that has granted 
total and unqualified emancipation to a re- 
ligion different from its own, is the Roman 
Catholic Government of Hungary ; in which 
the Protestants were in our own times fully 
emancipated by their Roman Catholic coun- 


men, . * 
Let as hope that the day is not distant, 


whea those noble examples of justice and 
religion will be not valy admired but 
imitated by Christians of all denominations, 
Let us hope that man shall at length be al- 
jowed to worship his Creator according to 
the dictates of his conscience, without the 
impious interference of penal laws ; and that 
bigotry and persecution may be banished 
from amongst nations boasting of Christiani- 
ty sad civilization. 
I have the honour to be, 
With sincere respect, 
Your very faithful and obedicut servant, 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
Joun Hancocs, Lisburn. 


Southampton, 13th March, 1816. 

SIR, 

COULD wish to draw the atten- 

tion of your readers to the great 
question of a religtons establishment— 
is it wise, yust, necessary or politic ? 
The Dissenters from the Establishment 
are now become so numerous and re- 
spectable as to challenge and deserve 
the serious attention of the legislature 
—letthem then unite on the broad 
ground of dissent, and present a re- 
spectful petition to the eae of Com- 
mons, that they may be no longer sub- 
ject to the payment of tythes. 

To be obliged to support a church 
whose doctrines we reprobate, as con- 
trary to reason and scripture ; and to 
be punished and disgraced for our dis- 
sent, by being excluded from the dis- 
charge of civil offices, isno longer to 

borne. 

Let every congregation then be re- 
quired only to support its own minis- 
ter, as is the case in America, and 
elsewhere ~particularly in Prussia; 
and let not one sect be obliged to sup- 
port another, by a tax levied upon the 
ftommunity at large, 

he beneficial effects of such an ar- 
Frain in ag “a light we view 
eater than many persons 

ty = hege of One in pastioular sraahh 
*» She abolition of religious distine- 
Hons, and the restoration of Dissenters 
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to their proper rank and station in the 
community. 

The abolition of tythes would be 
also a narionai advantage, especially 
in the present distressed state of agri- 
culture, whose necessities imperiously 
demand their remission. 

Who are the persons that would 
consider themselves aggrieved? Those 
who are not entitled to any favour or 
consideration from the public,—the tn- 
dolent and luxurious clergy, the 
«* fruges consumere nat.” 1 compare 
this class to a large and increasing wen 
attached to the body politic, which is 
drawing off its nourishment, and will 
prevent its restoration to health until 
it be removed. 

The money drawn annually from the 
industrious part of the community un- 
der the head of tythes is enormous, and 
the shameful manner in which it is 
distributed renders the burthen more 
grievous and intolerable. 

With civil sinecures let us then get 
rid of spiritual ones, and it would 
strengthen us to raise the supplies for 
the year, and save us from the alarm- 
ing apprehensions and dreadful conse- 
quences which our present distressed 
and oppressed state cannot fail to ex- 
cite in the breast of every thinking 


tan, 
B. T, 


~— 





Sir, 

COPY the subjoined frotn Ni/es's 

Weekly Register, published m 
Baltimore, America, Vol. Il. p. 33, 
thinking it not unsuitable to your 


work. 
A. B. 


Legislature of Kentucky, Jan. 10, 1842. 
Report of the Commute of Religivn. 

The Counnittee of Religion to whom was 
referred the petitions of sundry persons re- 
specting the people called Suaxens, have, 
according to. order, bad the subjects of the 
same under consideration, and beg leave to 
report— 

Without regard to religious persuasions, 
sects or faith, of any particular denomina- 
tion whatever, your committee recommend 
to the consideration and adoption of the 
house, the tollowing Resolutions ; 

ist. Resolved—ihat an open renuncias 
tion af the marriage vow and contract and 
total abstinence from sexual and connubial 
intercourse, agreeably to the intentions and 
objects of matrijony, ought to be provided 
against by law, 

gnd. Resolved—That provision ought ta 
be made by law, for the competent suppor{ 
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of the wife out of the husband's estate, when 
abandoned by himunder such circumstances. 

Srd. Resolved—That provision ought to 
be made by law, for the competent support 
of children out of their father’s estate, 
where they shall be by such father aban- 
doned under like circumstances. 

4th. Resolved—That guardians ought to 
he appointed to the children of husbands 
80 abandoning their wives, who should have 
the care of the persons and estates of such 
children. 

Sth. Resolved —That when a wife is 
s» abandoned she ought by law to be per- 
mitted to acquire and hold property as a 

femme sole, as well as to have reasonable pa- 
rental control over her children, by the 
husband so renouncing the marriage con- 
tract; and when prayed for, she should 
have divorce granted, without its benefits 
being extended to the husband so abandon- 
ing her. 

In adopting the foregoing Resolutions, 

our Committee are not unmindful that re- 
Goeious tenets are not the subject of legisla- 
tive or judicial interference. 

They entertain too high respect for their 
country, this legislative body, and them- 
selves to recommend any measure contra- 
vening those golden provisious of our con- 
stitutions, which declare— That all men 
have a naturaland indeteasible right to wor- 
ship Almighty God sccording to the dictates 
of their own consciences ; that no human 
authority ought in any case whatever, to 
control or interfere with the right of con- 
science,” 

Your Committee can but regret, that in 
all ages and countries, individuals have been 
found too ready to condemn all other sects 
and persuasions, save that adopted by them- 
selves, should they have adopted any. 

These unfortunate individuals, wanting 
the benign iniluence of Christianity become 
odious themselves, by that interference 
which prompts their exertions to bring 
odium on others. It is the good fortune ot 
the real Christian, that in our enlightened 
day, this intolerance recoils back on the 
intolerant ; and thus, while working their 
own destruction, they make the rays of 
Christianity shine but the brighter. 

With these sentiments your Committee 
leave the Shakers, and all other sects, to 
pursue, uninterrupted, the dictates of their 
own consciences—leaving their religious 
creed to the approbation or disapprobation 
of themselves and their God. 





Mr. Worsley on the Marriage Cere- 
mony. 
Plymouth, Feb. 16, 1816, 
Str, 
1 AM so perfectly aware of your wish 
to promote the investigation of all 
subjects which are interesting to Dis- 
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senters in general, that I scarcely con, 
ceive an apology to be necessary for re. 


uesting permission to call their atten. 
tion through the medium of your 
pases» toa subject which has remained 
ong enough, secretly wounding ogy 
peace, to a rite which has seondalized 
our profession, or is calculated to rob 
us of some of our most delicate enjoy. 
ments. I refer to the subject and to 
the rite of marriage, as this rite noyst 
of necessity be subinitted to by the 
English Dissenters, if they have net 
made the bold resolution of not sub. 
mitting to it at afl. It happens to 
have fallen to my lot to fil tie office 
of Seeretarv to the Devon and Corns 
wall Unitarian Asseciation, which was 
established last midsummer twelve 
months. At our last July meeting, 
which took place at Tavistoc), this 
was one of the subjects which « ngaged 
our attention, and it was reod: ed the 
more interesting from the circumstance 
of our having in comp ny a more than 
usual proportion of t ose ven lemen 
who are known by the name of Old 
Bachelors. It did not appear whether 
these gentlemen had been influenced 
by Unitarian scruples, or by scruples 
of any other character in deiermining 
thus to’ abandon the first duty of m 
active citizen; but, Sir, we did not 
quit the room in which this ino 
subject was discussed till | had recet 

a charge in the character of Secretary, 
to correspond with the Associations 
which meet in other parts of England, 
and endeavour to unite them all i 
resolute exertions to seek for relief on 
this point. It has occurred to me, 
however, that the better way of bring- 
ing this subject before the public, is by 
means of the Repository. Allow me 
then to offer some thoughts upon this 
very interesting subject, in the hope 
that they will cal! forth other and more 
interesting and useful ones, and 
they will, ere long, bring about ou 
wished-for end. It is interesting ™ 
the highest degree to all classes 
Dissenters, who cannot but wish to 
released from the necessity of taking 
their brides to the established churchs 
but to Unitarian Dissenters 1t 1s 

of all important, and seems ye 
ground of absolute duty to ae 
their serious consideration and 
firm purpose. ; 

This is a subject, Sir, which nate- 

nly unites the serious with the gy; 
and it may be considered on the broad 
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basis of general expediency and portions 
or upon the more limited groun 

jvate feeling. = , 

We are not permitted to enjoy the 

ivileges of wedded life unless we 
will go to the priest of a certain reli- 
gion, which may be the religion we 
approve or not, as the matter happens 
to fall out; and without uttering cer- 
tain words he dictates to us, which 
may or may not contain sentiments 
which we conceive to be indecent, 
absurd, nonsensical or idolatrous. Here 
then our rights as subjects of a free 
government, in which the people bear 
a respectable and powerful part, are 
certainly broken in upon. We ex- 
pect indeed to give up some of our 
natural rights and privileges in order 
to enjoy those of social lite; but there 
's no occasion for us to abandon any 
in the enjoyments by which we can- 
not injure the society in which we 
live; nor have we any occasion to 
submit to forms and ceremonies which 
to us appear absurd aud mischievous. 
We shall not object to other men’s 
being as absurd and as foolish as they 
please to be ;_ but they have no claim 
upon us plete their folly by follow- 
ing their example ourselves. 

Tn the earlier periods of society the 
ceremony of marriage, though ever 
equally important, assumed a_ very 
diffrent character to that which it 
now bears in our country. It was re- 
garded as nothing more than a social 
engagement entered into by a man and 
a woman, to increase the virtuous plea- 
sures of life, and to convey down to 
other creatures the privileges of hu- 
man beings. 1: was then performed, 
as it generally still is in most parts of 
the world, by a man going to the 
house of the woman's parents, and 
there in the presence of the family and 
other friends taking her to wife; or 
by taking her from the house of her 
father to his own house, where he 
called in his friends and neighbours to 
bear witness that he had taken her 
for his wife. Christian priests appear 
to have been more skilful in cutting 
out work for themselves which would 
be profitable to their fraternity, than 
even the priests of the aticient Pagan 
systems or those of Jewish renown, 
celebrated as they were for gulling the 
people by an abundance of rites and 
ceremonies, and fattening upon their 
‘poils. The ceremony of marriage 
was first converted into a religious 
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rite and made one of the seven sa- 
craments of the Church of Rome 
by Pope Innocent the third: and 
the Church of England, which in 
so many things adopted the plans of 
that Church, did not think i: expedi- 
ent to give up so profitable a concern, 
as that of being mstrumental in ad- 
ministering to a man's pleasures, ata 
moment when he is usually most of 
of all moved to be liberal to his bene- 
factors. 

But the Church of England did not 
at first take to itself the exclusive 
power of performing the ceremony of 
marriage. For when the principles of 
the reformation had spread in this 
country and different classes of Protes- 
tants sprang up, they all performed this 
rite for themselves; the Dissenters 
marrying in their respective places of 
worship, This general practice pre- 
vailed in this country tll the year 1753, 
in the reign of George L1., when the 
celebrated Marriage Act was passed ; 
the object of which too plainly is to 
turn the attention from the pure act of 
marriage, to the ceremony which the 
priest performs, and which gives ocea- 
sion to much deceit and wickedness. 

By the English law, marriage is re- 
garded as of divine institution. Now 
if the reader would know what is the 
ceremony of marriage as it has been 
ordained of God, and was recognised 
by the Levitical law, let him Jook into 
the 22d Chapter of Exodus, ver. 
16,17, and into Deut. xxit. 28, wherein 
tle case is clearly and fully described ; 
and then let him examine the laws of 
England, and refer to the various de- 
cisions of our Ecclesiastical Courts, he 
will find they are of a contrary charac- 
ter, and militate directly against the 
clear object of that law. 

The marriage act declares, that, 
“‘ifa person shall solemnize niarriage, 
except it be in Seotland, or except he 
be a Jew, or a Quaker, in any othes 
place than in a Church or public 
Chapel after the publication of bans as 
therein directed, or by special licence 
from thearchbishop’s court, such mar- 
riage shall be null and void ;” hereby 
completely taking away from all other 
Dissenters the privilege they had pre- 
viously enjoyed, and giving all the 
power and benefits.of the marriage 
ceremony to the Clergy of the Charc 
of England. 

But exceptions are made in favour 
of the Jews and the Quakers, It may 
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be asked, how happens it that these 
two classes enjoy this high privilege, 
while other classes equally respectable 
do not? And is there any justice in 

anting so partial a favor? To the 
erat question it can only be replied, 
it has happened, because these two 
large bodies of men have stood up 
firmly for their rights, and would not 
submit to any of the ceremonies of the 
established church; and because go- 
vernment men were aware that if 
these pcople were to be compelled to 
violate their consciences, in order to 

alize their marriages, they must in- 
evitab!y lose the whole body of them, 
and all the advantages of a political 
and social nature which are derived to 
this country by their residing within 
it. It is much to be regretted that 
this act was suffered to pass with so 
courteous a silence on the part of the 
other Dissenters, in which no pro- 
vision was made for them. 

For what possible reason can be 
assigned, why two classes of dissen- 
tients from the established church 
should follow the dictates of conscience 
in so high a civil concern, however 
respectable we must acknowledge them 
to be, while to us it is forbidden? 
What possible reason, except on the 
ground of a religious scruple? and 
that religious scruples equally strong 
do exist in the minds of other Dis- 
senters will appear in our subsequent 
remarks; while if the Quakers and 
the Jews are competent to make re- 
gisters of their marriage contracts, and 
in case of need to prove the validity of 
such engagements, the other dissenters 
are equally qualified, and may do it 
with as much safety to the state and to 
the public at large. 

When the District Meetings of the 
united Dissenters took place in the 
year 1789 in all parts of England, 
there were three objects in their view : 
To obtain the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which was their 
principal object; to obtain the repeal 
of the penal laws relative to religious 
professions, and to get an emendation 
of the Marriage Act. It was thought 
expedient, in consequence of circum- 
stances which then occurred, to drop 
the design of those meetings. But, 
90 much is the spirit of the times im- 
proved, and so much are the minds 
of the men of talent and authority in 
gut country enlightened since that 
period, that the eccond of these objects 
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has been obtained in the Most gentle 
and gratifying manner, in a manner 
highly honourable to the feelings ang 
the liberality of our houses of parlia. 
ment. te he penal laws against ce. 
tain religious opinions and professions 
are no longer a disgrace to our Statuy 
Book: that which was an offence tog 
respectable and valuable body of the 
subjects of these realms has been ra 
moved, without the safety of the State 
being even supposed to be endangered, 
Now, whatever opinion may be en. 
tertained of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, of the merit of which I am not 
now going to inquire ; the question of 
the Marriage Ceremony stands — 
on the same ground as that of the pe 

laws. ‘lo the Government of this 
country it cannot be a matter of the 
smallest consequence in what way 
Dissenters form their marriage con 
tract ; nor can they wish the established 
clergy to be engaged in the celebration 
of that rite wane unites a man toa 
woman until death, any more than in 
that which unites an infant to the 
Christian Church, or which con- 
signs a human being to the landof 
forgetfulness. We are allowed to bury 
our dead and to baptise our children, 
and our registers of such acts are re 
ceived as legal documents, why may 
we not also marry our young peuple by 
such rite as we shall approve, and give 
our legal certificate of such a mat 


riage ? 

Creat objections are made against 
the marriage ceremony itself as it 8 
performed in our churches, because, 
although in point of fact it is a civil 
contract, it has been made by the laws 
of our land a religious rite,—thus com- 
pletely changing its character and d& 
sign, for no other purpose than © 
make it a source of wea.th to the estab 
lished clergy ; for admitting that there 
is a propriety in a public avowal of 
marriage contract in the society, 
religicus professors to which the parties 
belong, according to the practice 
both Jews and Quakers in this country, 
set we have the greatest ground 
complaint to our legislature of the 
service itself we are compelled to ® 
through when entering into wedded li 

In the very exordium of that service 
we are struck with the following a> 
surdity—*‘ that matrimony is a honour 
able state, instituted by God in the 
time of man’s innocency, sig® 


‘unto us the mystical union that is be 
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twixt Christ and his Church.” This, 
to say the least of it, is a most delicate 
refinement upon the other mysteries 
with which Christianity has been 
loaded, and by which it has been well 
nigh borne down ; and truly nothin 
but the very love of mystery coul 
have led the compilers of our Liturgy 
to compare the union of the person of 
aman aud that of a woman with the 
union of Christ and his Church. Here 
one cannot say what one would, to 
the absurdity of such a compa- 
rison. We must be content with re- 
marking, that mystery has been the 
reat source of wealth to the priest- 
Food of old times and all times, and 
that a more profitable mystery has not 
been devised than that which miaed 
up the purest pleasures of life with the 
interests of the Christian priesthood. 

Next follow the three causes for 
which matrimony is said to have been 
ordained. 

There is a manifest indecency in 
the first cause, which certainly need 
not be stated in the Christian assembly 
supposed to be present, and which, 
especially when the couple appear at 
the altar with their hoary locks, can 
excite no other than a ace! 

The second appears to cast a slur 
upon the very *‘ honourable state”’ 
itself as though it had been ordained, 
potas an act of pure benignity to the 


virwous man, and good member of 


society, but as a covert into which the 
rogue may fly to escape an unavoidable 
crune. 

The third is the only cause which 
can with propriety be assigned in a 
public company for entering the mar- 
ned state, and if it be necessary to 


offer any apology at all for the act, of 


which there may be a doubt, this is a 
sufficient one. 

Although the solemn charge which 
follows these causes of matrimony, 
cannot on its own account be objected 
against, yet to the virtuous couple it is 
periectly needless, while the violators 
ot decency and of rectitude will disre- 
gard it. 

I know not whether | may venture 
t object against the queries which 
follow ** wilt thou have this woman, 
ke." “* wiltthou have this man, &c.” 
which are addressed by the priest, first 
to the man and then to the woman, 
ou the ground that, as they meet on 
equal terms, the sarc solemn engage- 
wea should be enicred into by both 
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of them. Yet in our service, while 
the man covenants ‘‘ to love, comfort, 
honour and keep” the woman, she, 
is required to do more, ‘to obey and 
to serve the man.” Is_ there any 
marked difference in the original for- 
mation of the two classes of the hu- 
lan species to justify a partiality of 
this kind? Or has it not happened 
that the law owes its birth to this cit- 
cumstance, that the male part of the 
species have been, viva voce, the 
framers of human laws? Some yeats 
ago a Liturgy was used in an English 
Church on the Continent in which 
many marriages were celebrated ; ia 
that Church the man and the womang 
were required to enter into the same 
solemn promise and engagement with 
respect to each other, “ to love,.com- 
fort, honour and keep in sickness 
and in health, and forsaking all 
other,” &e. Your readers will judge, 
both male and female, whether that 
Church or the Church of Eng- 
land was the more just in its re- 
quirements. If, however, for a 
moment we wave the considerstion ef 
right to make such a statute, it may be 
allowed to the sceptical by-stander to 
ask, what is the good of it? is it nat 
in most cases obliging an intelligess 
creature of God to make a solemn vow 
which she does not mean to. fulfil? 
Let the Dunmow flitch of bacon main- 
tain the argument. 

The charm which follows in the 
marriage service is one of the most 
entertaining things one can well coa- 
ceive of; for as we are not on these 
occasions in a humour to be horrified 
at any thing, we can scarcely keep 
eur lips in a posture sufficiently stead 
to articulate the magical words ‘*Wit 
this ring | thee wed, with my body I 
thee worship, and with all my worldly 
goods | thee endow.” I must Suppose 
that with mast people these words are 
a mere abracadabra. ‘They have ab 
ways reminded me of the jan—van— 
Lin — tau—tire—rare—litter—air—van 
—fain—well, of which, when I was a 
boy, | remember to have heard that 
these sounds were, under certain ciz- 
cumstances, calculated to produce a 
most surprising effect. A venerable 
Divine of the last age was accustomed 
to say of the words of this charm, that 
the man who repeats them is puilty of 
three of the greatest crimes which the 
Bible knows—“' with this ring | thee 
wed; that is witchereft—with my 
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body I thee worship ;” that is oT 
—*‘with all all my worldly goods 
thee endow ;” that is a he. Asa 
proof however of the weakness of hu- 
man nature, or perhaps still more of 
the strength of human passions, we 
are also told of the venerable Seer, that 
he had been guilty of this three-fold 
crime three several times. 

We know so little of the lives of 
Abraham and Sarah, or those of Isaac 
and Rebecca, that there is more than 
a doubt of the propriety of introducing 
them into the marriage ceremony; while 
we feel a persuasion that they would 
be beiter left out; for in truth they 
offer a facility of scoffing and banter 
to those who are disposed to turn a 
serious and a solemn compact into a 
yest. 

These are objections, Sir, to the 
marriage ceremony of the Church of 
England, which, it is presumed, are 
felt by serious thinking men of all 
‘sociccies of Christians, as well in the 
Church as out of it. Surely the great 
body of the people would be pleased 
with being rid of so much nonsense 
altogether. 

But the most serious objection a- 
mongst that class of religious professors 
by whom these pages will be read, is, 
the name in which this engagement 
is entered into, “in the name of the 
‘Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” We are obliged to make a re- 
ligious rite of what numbers can regard 
in no other point of view than as a 
civil compact; we are obliged to go to 
a church to celebrate this rite from 
which we carefully and conscientiously 
withhold ourselves on every other occa- 
sion, and we are obliged to contract an 
alliance in a name, which either con- 
veys no idea whatever to the mind, 
or which we conceive to be an insult 
“pon common sense, and an offence to 
the One Living and True God whom 

we worship. This, this, is the se- 
verest cut of all. The folly of some 
purts of this service, and the indecency 
of other parts of it, we might perchance 
upon such an occasion be inclined to 
tolerate by a laugh of scorn ; but when 
we come to use a name which we con- 
ceive to be the foulest spot on the fair 
face of Christianity, the great stumb- 
ling block of its professors, and the 
terror which excludes from its pale 
thousands and tens of thousands of se- 
Tius persons, or which involves in such 
a dreadful mist those who do enter, 
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that theycan scarcely even see that twp 
and two make four ; joking is at ay 
end, the countenance resumes its go. 
briety, and for a moment We are eve, 
induced to doubt whether we 

not to turn from an altar on which we 
are compelled to sacrifice every best 
feeling, every pious devotional th 
Can it be, Sir, that under any 
circumstances than those in which 
advantage is taken of our weaknew, 
we should consé¢nt thus to abandop 
our religious principles, and act in 
direct opposition to our most serious 
convictions. 

These thoughts will for the mos 
part appear just to dissenters of all 
classes, and it is desirable they should 
unite to obtain parliamentary relief; 
but to Unitarians it most clearly be 
longs to consider this subject seriously, 
and to act upon it with firmness; nor 
can we doubt that their number, their 
respectability, and the disposition 
which is manifest in the best circles 
indulge their religious views and a& 
commodate the laws to their prejudices, 
will insure to them the right and pti- 
vilege of every rational creature of 
in a natural or in a social state. 


ISRAEL WORSLEY. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, Feb.7, 8\6. 
SIR, |, 
Wess cortespondent D. E. (p 
22.) has invited the discussion in 
the Repository, of the question, how 
far it is proper for Unitarians to bs 
married at Church, and has called 
upon them to apply for legislative per 
mission to marry among themselves, 
as is the case with the sociefy @ 
Friends and the Jews. I perio 
with D. E. that it is extremely 
proper to oblige Unitarians to go © 
ehurch for this, or any other occasi0g 
because to the common objections ® 
the Church, which all Disseates 
have, they have the additional one an 
ing from their different view of 
tian doctrine. And consequently ™ 
Unitarian can fairly join im the # 
vice. It is true they may stand 
unconcerned while the Priest is per 
forming his duty ; they may be quit 
inattentive, as far as devotion 18 om 
cerned, to the ceremony, as we may 
witness the ceremonies of the Roms 
Catholics in conducting their worship 
—and this I know has been done, # 
least, in one instance. But still, as | ve 


ith rel 


much dislike having to do wi 
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gious services, unless the heart and 
mind are thoroughly disposed to enter 
into these services with purity and spi- 
rit. 1 must say, I think, to conse- 
crate marriages at Charch is a gue 
tion of the holy religion which as 
Christians we profess. I object to it 
for al! Christians, not merely for Uni- 
tarian Christians. I object to it, Sir, 
because it is lugging in religion with 
amatter which has nothing to do with 
religion, and which belongs to the 
civil magistrate, and not to the priest. 
It may be said in answer to this, that 
marriage is a divine institution, and 
that nothing can be so proper as to 
enterinto it, with minds imbued with 
a spirit of devotion, and to ask upon 
the act, the blessing of heaven. That 
marriage is a Divine institution [ readi- 
ly grant. It has always appeared to me 
so. But the contract between the 
parties marrying, on the notification 
of this contract, is a matter of civil 
concern. And so itis regarded in this 
country. D. E. justly remarks, that 
the remedy for the breach of this con- 
tract is to be sought for in our courts 
of law ; for in this view the ecclesias- 
tical court may be considered : but if 
we except this court, which regards 
only minor transgressions, or at least 
ina minor way—the remark is just. 
And it is observable that the marriage 
contract has been varied by different 
people. This any pne may satisfy him- 
self of, by going no further than to 
Calmet’s account of it among the Jews, 
—who mentions a disagreement as to 
the ceremonies to subsist between Bux- 
torf, Selden, and Leo of Modena. 
The marriage therefore as a divine in- 
stitution is one thing ; the contract be- 
tween the parties quite another, It 
may however still be said, if the in- 
stitution be divine, is it not right to 
keep up the idea of its being so, by 
celebrating the contract within the sa- 
cred walls used for the purposes of 
devotion? Is it not right then to ask, 
as isdone by the present ceremony, 
and as if in the more immediate pre- 
sence of the Almighty, whether the 
parties are aware that there is any im- 
ene why th wh ide be law- 
y joined together in matrimony ; 
to assure them that ‘‘ so many as 
are coupled together otherwise, than 
s word doth allow, are not joined 
together by God, neither is their ma- 
(hnony lawful?" ‘To which I reply, 
provided marriage were entered into as 
VOL. 31, or 
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a religious obligation, this might be 
well ; but as it is notoriously not so 
entered into, it appears to me to bea 
shameful farce of things holy, to put 
such questions ; more especially as the 
young people or the by-standers are 
not told what itis that God's word 
allows or forbids thereupon. And 
if they were told, would it in any pro- 
bability have any effect?) Mr. Kaditor, 
the discussion of the subject of mar- 
riage is almost sure to give rise to some 
droll ideas ; and I feel that in handling 
it | may be thought fanciful ; but 
must say there are two things omitted 
in the cautions given to young persons 
on this head which appear, to me at 
least, essentially to be avoided in mar- 
riage, provided i} is expected that the 
Divine blessing will attend it. First 
then, I say, I think property, or con- 
sideration of property, should never be 
the basis of the marriage contract. I 
do not mean that a wife with forty 
thousand pounds may not be mote 
convenient for many purposes than a 
wife with only one; but I do mean 
that he who marries the woman with 
forty thousand pounds, while he really 
in his heart poo judgment prefers the 
woman with only one, isa complete 
violator of the institution of marriage. 
For if, as appears both from the Old 
and New Testament, to be the case, 
the man and wife are to be as dear to 
each other as though they were one 
flesh, does not he thwart the design, 
and go contrary to the spirit of the :m- 
stitution who marries, what, in re- 
Sta to his feelings of regard, is no- 
thing but a statue of gold? It cannot 
be said that those enter into the benign 
spirit of this institution, who make it 
a matter of traffic, or political regula- 
tion. But further, those persons vio- 
late the marriage institution, who en- 
ter into it, having previously thereto 
been connected with any other man 
or woman, such man or woman bein 
still alive. If I can read my Bi 
rightly, marriage is the connection 
between the sexes: and the first con- 
nection (in the eye of heaven) forms 
the man and wife. I consider those 
to be, in the estimation of heaven, 
adulterers and adulleresses, who take 
a wife or a husband at church, unless 
all those with whom they have been 
previously connected are dead. Some 
of your readers, Sir, will smile at this 
remark, and say, who then will be 
saved?” To this question, which need 
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not be answered, I shall only say, I 
hope, for the sake of my fellow-chris- 
tians at large, that my views are wrong. 
If, however, 1 am right, what hy- 
pocrisy, what profanation is it for our 
marriage ceremonies to be performed 
in Church! It would be more in cha- 
racter for ninety-nine couples out of 
the hundred to be joined by the hang- 
man rather than ha riest. We talk 
much of Christianity Raed abolished 
polygamy. I am no friend to the prac- 
tice; butof one thing I am certain, 
that it has uo where so strongly pro- 
hibited polygamy as it has forbidden 
fornication : and when J look through 
the Jewish religion, and see how well 
female virtue was protected, I cannot 
believe that under the Christian sys- 
tem, those will be regarded with the 
favour of the Universal Parent, with 
whatever pomp their marriages may 
have been solemnized, to whom we 
owe the necessity of Penitentiary 
houses, Magdalen hospitals, &c. &c. 

From these observations, you will 
observe, Sir, that the devotional spirit 
which some people think so proper 
for persons to possess who are about 
to enter into holy matrimony, and 
which they also think the present mode 
of solesnnizing it has a tendency to 
promote, I think should be felt before 
marriage 1s thought of at ail. And 
the man who only feels devotionally 
in this matter just when the priest is 
going to tic him by a knot which 
cannot be undone for life, has the 
sume sort of bastard devotion as the 
culprit feels, in the apprehension of 
encountering on the morrow the hang- 
nah $s Noose, 

If these unperf ct Hints; Mr. Editor, 
should provoke a discussion, which, 
conducted with as much modesty as 
the subject will admit of, shall tend 
to make the institution of marriage 
more rightly understood, more devo- 
tionally sought after, and more reli- 
giously observed, I shall be satisfied 
in having brought it before the notice 
of your readers. At all events I shall 
be happy to see success attend the ex- 
ertions and project of your correspond- 


ent DE. Je We 





Srr, ITackney, Fel. 16, 1816. 
7HEN I sent you the article, 
inserted Vol. x. p. 741, 1 had 

not seen the advertisement of an in- 
tended Bible Meeting in Bethnal 
Green Church, which called forth the 
Rector’s extraordinary letter. Having 





of the parish, and to-day an 
vertisement intended as a defence of 
the Rector, I send you copies of both, 

The first will shew in what tems 
the meeting was advertized, which the 
Reverend Gentleman was, it 
apprehensive might ‘‘ convert so sacred 
an cdifice’’ as his “ freehold—th 
church, into a bear garden.” The 
other exhibits an authentic exposition 
of his ** great lenity and forbearanee,” 
towards oxe of his parishioners, who 
did not understand, as is evident, the 
paper he signed, and three othes 
whose confessions relate only to the 
alleged libel, and who may not be very 
competent judges, and especially under 
the dread i impending prosecution, 
how far the large hand-bill contains 
any libel against the Rector, unless it 
be his oten letier. 

Prosecutions are however, I under 
stand, going on against at least eight 
of the Rector’s other parishioners, 10- 
cluding the author of the imagined 
libel, all of whom refuse to make auy 
similar acknowledgement, or to sign 
their names to any such paper. | for 
bear making any observations on thei 
confession which the Rector has been 
authorized ‘* to insert in one or more 
ofthe daily papers, or to publish in any 
other way which he may think 
visable,”’ than on a few x matters 
of fact. I would in the first place 
observe, that to claim the right of 
opposing the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the manner the Rector’ 
letter to the Churchwardens_proposts, 
and to which the said hand-bill refers, 
is not to attempt opposing their cite 
lation entire/y, or in any other mat 
ner. Nor is it to charge him with 
‘‘attempting to prevent the circula- 
tion” of those writings amongst his p* 
rishioners adéogether, but only thro 
the medium of the Bible Society, 
which is well known to distribute 
them without the Prayer- Book, 
introductory observations, which wert 
published long before I had any knows 
ledge, or even suspicion that such @ 
prosecution was thought of, will evine 
that this was my impression of thee 
tent of the Rector's objecuon t 
circulation of the Scriptures by 
Bethnal Green Bible Associalio® 
which surely his letter warrants, # 
he will not deny. One of bis 
ioners has since confessed that he ™ 
frequently calumniated, unjustly 9 
posed, and wilfully misrepresented 
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since seen it posted up in map parts 
a ad- 
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inotives;' chatacter and conduct ; but 
all these private injuries, however great, 
seem very improperly brought forward 
on this oceasion, having nothing to do 
with the libel alleged to be contained 
in the large hand-bill. ‘The first notice 
of the intended meeting was expressed 


in the following terms. 


Bethnal Green Bible Association. 

“The First Annual Nectiug of this Asso- 
Cation will be held at the Parish Church 
of St, Matthew, Bethnal Green, on Thurs4 
day, Novetaber 14, 19815, ut sir o'clock in 
the evening precisely. George Byng, Esq. 
M.P. President, in the Chair. *.* The 
ettendance of the labouring classes is ear- 
nestl y requested.” 


After the Churchwarcen received 
the Rector’s very unexpected letter, ata 
late hour the evening before the meeting 
was appointed to be held, it was con- 
cluded “for the purpose of avoidingcon- 
tention,” and ** to prevent the Chureh 
from being” in the Rector's apprehen- 
sion again turned into a Conventicle, 
“thatthe meeting shon!d not be held in 
the Church, but in Gibraltar Chapel.” 
Of this adjournment it ws necessary ‘to 
inform the public very prompily, and 
this was done by the publication of the 
notice sent you, consisting of a very few 
introductory lines, and of the Rector’s 
Letter, that his parishioners might see 
for themselves the true character and 
ge of his opposition to the Bible 

ssociation, as exhibited Ly himself. 
About three months after these events, 
the following advertisement was pub- 
lished, and posted up throuzhout the 
Parish, in vindication of the Rector’s 
“character and conduct,” while a pro- 
secuition was pending in the Court of 
King’s Bench against a number of his 
other parishioners ‘* for having posted 
up and otherwise distributed” the said 
a of the adjourned Bible meeting. 

iz. 
“TI, the undersigted Hilkiah Samuel 
Young, of Church Street, in the Parish 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, in the 
County of Middlesex, Undertaker, _be- 
g to the Sect of Methodists, and 
y ove of the Committee of the Bible 
ion, having frequently calumniated 
the Rector of the said Parish, unjustly 
oppesed him, and wilfully misrepresented 

Jmotives, character and conduct, and 
having posted up and otherwise distributed 
and gs large hand-bills, charging the 

& design of attempting ‘to 
re the circulation of the Holy Scrip. 
hance his parishioners.’ And we, 

r Sanders, of 157, Church 


Bethnal Green Bible Assoctation. 
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Street, in the said Parish, Painter and Gla- 
sier; John Meson, of Tyson Street, in the 
same Parish, Publican; John Pettit of 
Bethnal Green Road, Watchmaker and 
Collector to the Auxiliary Bible Association; 
having inadvertently and imprudeutiy sut- 
fered the said hand-bills to be posted up in, 
conspicuous parts of our respective dwel- 
lings, and believing the same to contain a 
most gross, false and malicious Libel, tend- 
ing to lower the Rector in the estimation of 
his Parishioners, and to sow the seeds of 
dissension in the Parish, do, in this publie 
manner, and with feelings of the deepest 
contrition, express our sorrow for the of- 
fence; humbly begging the Rector’s par- 
don for its commission, and earnestly request- 
ing the peaceable and well-disposed part of 
the Parish to attribute this most shamefal 
and wanton attack on the character of the 
Rector, to the instigation of men, who ought 
to have set us @ belfer example, apd who 
take this method to shew their enmity to the 
Establishment. 

The Rector with great lenity and forbear- 
ance, of which we are fully sensible, having 
instructed his sulicitor to withhold prosecu- 
tions against us, on the condition of our 
giving up the Author of the Libel, payingvall 
expenses, and solemnly pledging ourselves 
to behave towards the Rector in juture 
with the respect which we believe to be 
due to his pe and conduct, and to 
avoid giving him any interruption jin the 
future performance of his Sacred Duties, 
do hereby authorize him to insert this pub- 
lic expression of our pardon and sorrow, ii 
one or more of the daily papers, or to pub- 
lish it in any cther way which he may 
think advisabie.” 


Hirkxran Samvrt Younes, 
James Curistorner SANDERS, 
Joun Movsow, 

Joun Pertir.* 





—- 


* In the Times of Monday, Feb, 19, 
1816, the above confession and exhortation 
was published, to which by way of preface, 
the following information was prefixed, con- 
cerning the hopeful progress of the prose- 
cution, while it rests only on ex parte evidence, 
and the no less philosophic “contemplation,” 
of an indefinite numlcr of “ other prosecu- 
tions,” against “the remainder of the Offen- 
ders,” as they are termed, previous to being 
heard in their own defence, and to the 
judgment of the law being pronounced, 
“We have been credibly intormed (say the 
Editors of this paper) that the libei, to 
which the following apology reters, has been 
widely and industriously circulated ina very 
extensive and populous Parish, and. that a 
grand jury of the County of Middlesex have 
within the last few days, found a true bill 
against eight of the offenders, and that other 
prosecutions are in contcmplation against the 
remainder,” 
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Such are the conditions on which 
the Rector is desirous meshould be 
publicly known, he forbears to prose- 
cute these persons, who not only ex- 
press their deep contrition and sorrow 
for their offence, but earnestly request 
their ‘*well-disposed” neighbours to 
attribute the peppered libel, not to 
** the author,” whom they engage to 
give up to the vengeanes: of the law, 
which they were themselves so terrified 
at and so anxious to escape, but ‘to 
the instigation of men’ who it seems 
onght to have set them ‘a better 
example.’ Who these men are does 
not expressly appear, but the Rector's 
letter, and this intended justification of 
his conduct, (which does not even 
once mention Ais letter) are both 
arongly marked with hostility to the 
Bible Association. It is therefore pro- 
bable, at least, that its ostensible agents 
are the persons described therein as 
shewing ‘‘ their enmity do the Establish- 
ment,” by promoting the professed 
object of the society, the distribution 
of the Scriptures alone, *‘ without note 
or comment.” 

I shall not presume to anticipate 
what the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench may be on the case, after 
its real merits shall be sifted to the 
bottom, and fully investigated ; but 
the article I sent you before on this 
subject having been inserted in your 
journal, its well-established character 
for impartiality appears to me to re- 

uitre I should also send you copies of 

the above documents, Patiently and 

respectfully waiting the result of the 

Rector'’s appeal to the law of the land, 
I remain, sincerely yours, 


PHILEMON. 


-———o 


Field of Waterloo. 


Sik, April 2nd, 1816. 


1 AM one of those who cannot pre- 
tend to rank with ‘the more in- 
telligens class of your readers,” such as 
i worthy correspondent (p. 185) 
esigned to gratify by his remarks on 
Waterloo, and the iwo military Dukes. 
I must, indeed, confess a taste so 
anti-martial, that I feel go interest in 
the discovery that the Duke of Marl- 
borough first entertained the project of 
converting the peaceful field of Water. 
loo igto an Aceldama, War, whether 
resented in the form of victory or 
efeat, still appears with garments 


rolled in blocd, and equally affects my 
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mind as the drum's discordant Sound 
affected the poet of Annwell , 

To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns and ruined swaing, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows’ tears, and Orphans’ means, 


I am thus in some danger of estima. 
ting in the lowest moral rank of our 
species, however exalted by fortune, 
the mere soldier, who gives his nights 
and days to cultivate the science of 
buman destruction, and whose virty 
can only be translated valour, 

Whether ‘the great troubler of 
Europe,” whose blood -stained laurels 
were tou often drenched with widows 
tears, possess no other claim to dis 
tinction, let those who have considered 
the events of the last twenty years, ar 
studied the Code. Napoleon, determine, 

Your correspondent must allow me 
to suspect that he was deserted by his 
usual and justly acknowledged candour 
when he adopted this favourite com 
mon-place of priests and courtiers. 
The Pope and his Jesuits, the beloved 
Ferdinand and his Inquisitors, and 
especially those fruges consumere nati, 
the family of Bourbon, will readily 


agree that Napoleon was the pa 
trouller of Europe. Yet the lately 
persecuted Protestants, whose pr 


tection had been extensive as his 
power, and the French peasantry 
who, under the Imperial Government, 
had gradually acquired the comforts af 
independence, may be justly expect 
todemur. Nor will an impartial hit 
torian fail to discover some good 
sons for suspecting that the. wisd 
rather than the vielence of Napoleoa, 
excited the late coalition of Europe. 
When, in the revolution of ages, 4 
great man rises from among the mu 
tude and invests himself with 
he naturally excites the antipathy 
his contemporaries, who are only great 
Kings and great Emperors, ** waxte 
images of sou!s,” as a poet expresses. ty 
who must be conscious that to 
mere accident of birth they owe 
their distinction frem the commea 
crowd, , 
Your correspondent ascribes 0 the 
Duke of Wellington a sort of 
tal character, under which he wa 
employed as priest, I suppose of Mas 
or Bel ona, to “consecrate this same 
bert of Waterloo by a signal victory: 
ere I cannot help recallecting “#8 
re the consecration of Ce 
which was printed, and came into #Y 
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hands twenty years ago, and of which 
this first stanza runs in my head. 
e that on earth do dwell, 
Full sweetly let = sing 
e praise s of the G ar, 
- For 'tis a comely thing. 

As to the Dutch Deputies who fer- 
bad the Duke of Marlborough thus to 
consecrate the Field of Waterloo, their 
decision might, after all, be correct, 
considering the Duke of Wellington's 
acknowl hair-breadth escape from 
aruinous defeat by the unexpected at- 
tainment of a “ signal victory.” 

Icannot take leave of your corres- 
— without giving full credit to 
1is love of peace, and joining him in a 
wish for ** permanent tranquillity,” a 
good for whath we can scarcely ven- 
ture to hope. We difier only from 
the different aspects under which we 
have viewed our subject. He appears 
to have imbibed some portion of the 
enthusiasm produced by the late hey- 
day of victory, and ean contemplate 
** the pomp and circwinstances of glo- 
rious war,” while I have indulged the 
sober sadness produced by beholding 
the monster stripped of the specious 
habit which he wears in the masque- 
rade of civilized, and especially of 
fashionable life, and appearing in na- 
tive deformity, dreary and disgusting. 

PACIFICUS. 





On Poetical Scepticism, 
No. I1.* 


Str, 

HERE is no subject on which 
_the orthodox believer and the 
poetical sceptic more entirely coincide, 
than that of mys¢ It cannot be 
denied that there is something conge- 
nisl to the human mind in the con- 
templation of objects which it sees but 
i part; and this arises from its per- 
= love of action, and its partiality 
ritsown creations. When a mag- 
hificent object is placed before our 
fyes, in its full proportions, little more 
8 left us bat to gaze and admire. But 
when a gloom is thrown round it 
which half conceals it from actual 
ation, our higher faculties are 
failed into exercise ; imagination fills 
up the void; a thousand antasies oc- 
Py the place of a single trath, which 
: - mes bon vane re they 
n. ¢ love of myster 
*Prings, therefore, not from hamility 





* See p. 157, 


On Poetical Sceplicism. 





No. Tl. RiF 


but from pride—not from a desire to 
submit to superior wisdom but acrav- 
ing after CppErENy to exert our own 
creative powers. For this the spirit of 
inquiry has been too often resigned ; 
for it is always easier to feel than to 
think, to wonder than to examine, 
The love of mystery, so far as it ex 
cludes reason, isa sensual gratification, 
though of a noble kind ; for it is the 
absorption of perception in sensation; 
the triumph of the sensitive over the 
intellectual faculties,* Stil it must 





* In the notes to the last edition of his 
Poems Mr. Wordsworth has preferred « 
charge against Unitarians, which comes from 
too ligh a source to be passed over in si- 
lence. After observing, that the readers of 
religious poetry are liable to receive a strong 
prejudice in favour of an author whose sen- 
timents coincide with theirs, and as vio- 
lent an aversion to one who maintains dit- 
ferent opinions, he thys proceeds ; “ ‘To these 
excesses, they, who from their professions, 
ought to be most guarded against them, 
are perhaps the most liable; 1 mean those 
sects whose religion being from the ¢aleu- 
luting understanding, is cold and formal. For 
when Christianity, the religion of humility, 
is founded upon the proudest quality of our na- 
ture, what can be expected but contradic- 
tions? Accordingly believers of this cad 
are, at one time, contemptuous ; at another, 
being woubked as they are and must be with 
iuward inisgivings, Urey are jealous and sus- 
picious ;— and, at all seasons, they are un- 
der te:nptation to supply, by the heat with 
which they defend their tenets, the anima- 
tion which is wanting to the constitution of 
the religion itself.” Here all the misgivings, 
jealousies, contempts, and coritradictions 
imputed to Unitarians, are traced to the 
circumstance of their founding a religion of 
huinility on the “calculating understanding,” 
“ the proudest quality of ournature.” Buyt 
how can any quality of our nature be termed 
proud? Pride is a dististct quality of itself, 
and though it may be mingled with others 
in operation, cannot enter into their sub- 
stance. Besides, reason is a power and not 
a quality ; it may possibly produce pride, 
but can no more be proud than sight, hear 
ing or taste. All that can be sald of it, evea 
in correct language, is, that it has a tenden- 
cy to make those proud who take most plea- 
sure in its exercise. But is uot the imagi- 
paticn liable to the same charge ? Nay, does 
it not lead more naturally to self-admiration 
when it enables its pussessors to frame 
worlds of their own, to create the regi 
they are to revel in, to rise in the ki 
majesty of their own conceptions? Trath, 
which is the object of the reasoner, exists 
independently of him, and he is only anx- 
jous to find and to enjoy it. The 
of the poet are stored within himself, ‘ai 
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be admitted, in the present condition of 
man, to be the source of many pure 
and elevated pleasures, and linked to 
some of the most divine speculations 
which we are capable of indulging. 
My design is, therefore, to inquire 
what advantage the Calvinist possesses 
by reason of his beliefinthe Trrxrry, 
over those who maintain the proper 
unity of the Great First Cause of all 
things. 

A mystery, in order to excite lofty 
emotions of any kind, must not be en- 
tirely a secret. It thust not be “ in- 
visible,” but *dimlyseen.” It must 
afford the materials, hanedret visionary 
and slight, which fancy may mould 
into images beautiful or sublime. The 
joy it excites consists not in the ab- 
sence but in the plenitade of ideas, 
We must, therefore, be able to form 
some conception respecting the objects 
of our wonder. A mere Gordian knot 
which we cannot untie; an enigma 
we cannot solve ; a direct contradic- 
tion in terms which we are unable 
either to understand or explain, can 
never become the spring of imagina- 
tions either tremendous or delightful. 
If, for instance, a person ignorant of 
Algebra is informed that there are 

uantities less than nothing, he will 
derive nothing but perplexity from the 
information, though ~ may firmly 





his triumph is peculiarly hisown. The.love 
of fame is confessedly the passion he most 
ardently cherishes. Surely, then, the ima- 
gination is, to speak in Mr. W's. language, 
as proud a quality as the understanding, 
And, on what is his hypothesis founded 
but the very reason which the author en- 
deavours to condemn? What does the 
word “ accordingly” imply, but the deduc- 
tion of a conclusicg: from its premises: So 
that here is a paragraph written in defence 
of humility, “ founded upon the proudest 
quality of our nature,” and, in such a case, 
* what can be expected but contradictions?” 

It is almost needlessto observe, that these 
observations leave untouched the merits of 
Mr. W’s, poetry. Here indeed he is far 
above my feeble praise. In acute sensibi- 
lity, in the philosophy of nature, in the de- 
lineation of ali that is gentle in man, ard in 
the power of rendering earthly images 
ethereal, I believe him to be surpassed by 
none in ancient or modern times. But I 
would confine poetry and reason to their 
respective uses. I would no more allow 
the former to usurp the place of the latter, 
than T would suffer a spirit of conceited eri- 
ticism to deprive me of my purest enjoy- 
ments, 





believe it on the eredit of the cpeaker. 
It is just so with the believer in th 
Trinity. He says his erced is that one 
is three and that three are one; by 
has he the most faint idea of the won. 
ders he receives? Does any dim yi. 
sion of something unearthly, in which 
there i a distinction of persons com 
bined with a unity of substance, swim 
before the eye of his fancy ? No. Let 
him work up his powers of ithagina. 
tion to the utmost, he witl still beable 
only to conceive of three separate be. 
ings, in which there ts no mystery at 
all. All the wonder consists in thet 
union, and of that he can imagine 
nothing. His idea must be eitherof 
three divine. substances distinctly, or 
of one alonhe. In the latter case, he 
can have no associations, which the 
Unitarian does not enjoy ; and, inthe 
former, as plurality is hts only advan- 
tage, he is tar below the most !gnorant 
inhabitants of Rome. All that ts truly 
sublime in his creed arises froma 
contemplation of the Divine essence a 
embodied in a single form. His S 
culiar belief amounts only to thisy 4 

there is something about winch he can 
believe nothing. He inay use thetenn 
Trinity, or any other phrase of human 
invention, but it must come to this 
after all. He is precisely in the cons 
dition of a person unacquainted with 
the laws of nature, who sould be 


‘told that there is a_inysterious prilite 


ple called gravitation, in which he 
must believe; but whose ideas 
specting it, supposing him to 
credit to his informer, would proba 
be as accurate as that of the bl 
man, who heard that scarlet was 4 
brilliant colour, and then conject 
it must resemble the sound of a tram. 
pet. <A Trinitarian falls short even 
this conception. He can surely derive 
no sublime ideas from belief in bis 
favourite mystery, since it does ne 
afford him even the dimmest imag 
the object he supposes it to conceal, 
When the poetical champion of of 
thodoxy asserts that there is something 
more lofty in the contemplation 
Divine Being as a triune snbsianee 
than as properly one, inasmuch as 
the former is more mysterious, | 
must admit that, in the latter, a degre 
of possible sublimity. ts yrs , 
object can derive any additional, gram 
deur from mystery unless it is impel 
fect. There must bea power in! 
gination to make it more awful than 
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it is in itself, or it must seem mightier 
in proportion as it becomes visible. 
When the object is so sublime as to 
transcend all human conception, the 
clearer we behold it, the more must 
we be filled with wonder and every 
wer be called into exercise to com- 
rehend, to admire, and to enjoy. 
This has been strikingly the case with 
the discoveries made by human skill 
respecting the systems that encircle us. 
When the Chaldean shepherd contem- 
lated the glory of the starry heavens, 
he might have wembled at any attempt 
to investigate the qualities of those 
immortal lights whose mystery seemed 
to add to their lustre, and have appre- 
hended that when truth was cold on 
him his loveliest fancies must vanish. 
And yet, though such a-fecling would 
have been in perfect sympathy with 
that of a poetical believer, what shall 
we say of it now when science has 
given us a nearer view of these objects 
of mysterious wonder? Are our con- 
ceptions respecting them. less majestic 
because instead of lamps fixed in the 
heavens for our delight we find them 
to be the centres of mighty systems— 
suns which give light to unnumbered 
worlds—and in their turn catch a dis- 
tant gleam from ours? Has the region 
of imagination been contracted, as 
reason has drawn aside the veil from 
nature's perpetual miracles ? On the 
contrary, the more we have known, 
the more, we have been convinced, 
there is yet to know. Reason has gone 
forth as the pioneer of imagination 
into untried regions; and whilst she 
has found some resting places on which 
she has kindled beacons that can never 
perish, she has formed them: not only 
to cheer and direct her followers, but 
to shed a dim and religious light over 
a bpundless space fitted for the dwel- 
ling of herimmortal sister. And if this 
true as it respects the creation of 
God, the heavens that are but “ his 
footstool,” and the “‘ clouds and dark- 
hess that are about his throne,” how 
much more truly may it be urged of 
the Deity himself! “An increase of 
nowledge respecting him must at 
ence expand and fill all the capacities 
of the mind ; make every faculty over- 
Pos intelligence, every passion 
sy vith wonder, and every pulse beat 
abi gD et the Trinitarian promises 
sents ne contemplation from a 
¥ tespecting his nature, which 
IN far as it operates at all, must 
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conceal. him from us. And then he 
offers us in exchange for a glimpse of 
divine perfections, the images which, 
in the midst of darkness we may our 
selves be able to create ! 

It is singular that those who speak 
of mysteries as the glory of their reli- 
gion, represent them as intended to 
vanish in heaven. A state of know- 
ledge is there anticipated as a state of 
bliss, and yet here there must be no 
joy but that of darkness. Surely we 
are at liberty to suppose that the nearer 
we can approach the perfections of our 
future being, the longer persprciire 
we can.attain of the regions beyond 
the grave, the clearer glimpses we 


catch of the beatitudes of eternity, the 


better we shall be prepared to enjoy 
them. The more we see of eur divine 
Father ** as he is,” the more shall we 
‘* be like him.” And yet we are told 
that ‘* a religion without its mysteries 
would be a temple without its, God.” 
As a system then which leaves us most 
in the dark is most divine—has most 
of God in it—how preferable was the 
faith of the Jews to Christianity, and 
the Grecian mythologies to both of 
them! On the contrary, mystery is 
no more a part of religion than igno- 
rance is of knowledge. ‘The object of 
the former in divine, is the same as 
thiat of the latter in human things ; to 
disclose what before was hidden, No 
uncertainty can exist now which did 
not exist always ; revelation, indeed, 
when it made all manifest which it 
is essential to know, enabled us to 
perceive that we had much yet to dis- 
cover. ‘The mystery remains, no doubt 
for wise purposes, but not in conse- 
quence of our faith. The Calvinist, 
like the ‘* poor Indian,” ** sees God 
in clouds ;” but with this difference : 
the former traces him as far as he is 
able in the most ethereal of his works, 
the latter enshrouds him in darkness 
whieh he has himself created. 

After all, if there is any thing 
pleasing in the contemplation of mys- 
tery, there are surely objects enough 
that we see but dimly without obscur- 
ing the light which heaven has given 
us. In the infancy ofan eternal bein 
we must necessarily besurrounded wit 
wonders. We feel mighty stirrin 
within us, like the motions of Homer's 
Cyclop in his cavern, gigantic though 
in darkness, Possessed with desires 
which nothing visible can satisfy, we 
are elevated by aspirations after ima. 
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ginsry good, favoured by visitings 
which we cannot trace, and delighted 
with occasional glimpses of our future 
glorious condition. In the human 
soul itself, its strengths and its weak- 
nesses, its hich cravings and natural 
instincts, its depths and its sublimities, 
there is enough to tremble at and ad- 
mire. The vast riches of nature are 
to man but the faint shadows of things 
that he shall behold hereafter; the 
sources whence his spiritual associa- 
tions arise, the fore-ground of his 
ethereal perspective. e stars ‘* tell 
him of the glory of God,” the loveli- 
ness of earth gives him a dim vision 
of paradise, and he rises from the con- 
templation of transitory scenes, 


“ to breathe in worlds 
* To which the heaven of heavens is but a 
veil.” 
And yet there are those who think he 
wants deeper mysteries—who can find 
no sublimity but in terms to which 
they can affix no idea—who, while 
they talk of the pride of human reason, 
wish to make the idea of God more 
sublime, by fancying contradictions in 
his existence, and, think the universe 
itself too narrow for their lofty imagi- 
nations to inhabit! ' 
S. N. D. 





Sir, April 5, 1816, 
SUSPECT that Dr. ‘Thomas 
Thomson, as quoted, p. 143, has 
brought, or at least credited, a charge 
comin * Horsley, the Champion ‘of 
the Trinity,” which is not well sup- 
yorted. Whether in any other case 
2 ** found Newton's papers unfit for 
publication” I know not; but scrip- 
tural inquirers, and especially Unita- 
rians, areindebted to him for the first 
correct printed copy of Newton's criti- 
cal testimony against the interpolation 
1 Jolin v. 7, and the common reading 
of 1 Tim, it, 16. I find it in Hors- 
ley's Newtont Opera gua extant om- 
nia. d4to. 5 v. 1779—1785. Thecon- 
cluding article, p. 494, in the last vo- 
jume, 1s entitled, 

** An Historical Account of two no- 
table Corruptions of Scripture, in a 
Letter to a Friend. Now first pub- 
lished from the MS. in the author's 
hand-writing, in the possession of Dr. 
Ekens, Dean of Carlisle.” Prefixed 
is the fullowing ‘* Advertisement. A 
very imperfect copy of these Tracts, 
wanting both the beginning and the 


end, and erroneous in many 

was published at London i the 
1754, under the title of Letters 

Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Le 

But in the author's MS. the whole is 
one continued discourse, which, 9). 
though it is conceived in the epistolaty 
form, is not addressed to any partic. 
lar person.” 

It is to be regretted, that the author 
of these papers should have avoided » 
cautiously any direct declaration of bis 
sa on the subject of the ‘Trinity. 

e says indeed, in the beginning of 
the first paper, referring to 1 John +. 
7, that *‘ inthe eastern nations, and 
for a long time in the western, the 
faith subsisted without this text,” » 
if he would be understood to recognize 
the truth of the orthodox doctrine, 
Yet, in quoting the baptismal form in 
Matthew, he speaks of it as “th 


‘place from which they tried_to derive 


the Trinity.” And having observed 
that in Jerome’s time, and both befor 
and long enough after it, this text 
the three in heaven was never once 
thought of,” he adds, ‘* it is now in 
every body's mouth, and accounted the 
main text for the business.” Would 
a Trinitarian thus express hinseli 
without taking some occasion to avow 
his orthodoey, especially while he wa 
exploding as ‘* notable corruptions 
two main pillars on which the doc 
trine of a‘T'rinity had rested for age 
These papers by Sir Isaac Newton 
are not dated, but they may be 
among his comparatively early p 
tions, as he refers to a testimony 
“* Dr. Gilbert Burnet,” as «* lately 
given ‘‘in the first letter of his 
vels.” Burnet’s Travels were in 1685, 
and his Letters to Mr. Boyle describing 
them were first published 7 1 





Attack on Unitarians in the last Que 


terly Review. 
WRITER in the Quarterly Re 
view for October, 1815, 
ing in his vocation, makes a new # 
tack on the Unitarians. The occasi® 
of this onset is the publication of the 
Bp. of London's Charge and Mr. ha 
sham’s Answer. The reviewer B® 
very highly his lordship of la 
and thinks he canvot laud him 
ciently ; remembcring perhaps FOF 
climax of panegyric, 
“ A gownman learned ; 8 Bishop—what * 


will !” 
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fn his awe before the episcopal throne, 
he is utterly astonished at Mr, Bel- 
sham's presumption In looking up to 
so elevated a personage, and at his 
irreverent boldness in contradicting a 
Bishop uttering his commands to his 
clergy. He then falls into his common 
laces. We have another outcry at 
the ** scandalous deception” practised 
by the Cnitarians in the publication 
of the ‘* Improved Version ;” they 
have republi: hed an Are htishop’s book 
With alterations and additions, and 
have still Kept up his name in the title- 
ave: it is true they carefully explain 
all the additions and alterations, but 
their explanation is of no ust to those 
that will not read it, and what orthd 
ox writer, be he monthly or quar- 
terly, willdo this?) The Uonamnians, 
aeain, are haters of the Cherch of 
England: the proofof this charge is, 
that they enitedgeith the other Dis- 
senters and the Methodists in oppos- 
ing Lord Sidmouth’s bill, which was 
/ wise a provision even for their own 
respectability! What had that bill to 
do with the Church by law establish- 
ed? Its object was to fritter down the 
Toleration Act and bring Dissenters 
more completely under the surveillance 
ofthe government ‘I'he Unitarians 
generally did exert themselves to op- 
pose Lord Sidmouth’s insidious pro- 
ject; but the Reviewer's anger with 
Hem on this account is surely mis- 
timed, when vented at the moment 
in which he was employed upon what 
he and his friends no doubt meant as 
a castigation of Mr. Belsham; for this 
gentleman, alone, we believe, of all 
the Dissenters, vindicated and com- 
plimented Lord Sidmouth, maintain- 
ing that his lordship's design was good, 
and that his bill might have -.been 
shaped into a liberal and useful law. 
he Reviewer next takes up the old 
calumny; the Unitarians are Weists, 
or at least very much like them. They 
reject as much of revelation as they 
like ! But what part of revelation do 
they reject, for the rejection of which 
they do not give a reason ? ‘They re- 
hounce the text | John v.7, 8, and 
teviewer knows, or ought to 
» that it isa forgery; and who 
are the better Christians, the Unita- 
Re on explode this foul interpola- 
Rost ¥e governors of the Church 
‘ill eo who, with their cyes open, 
mpose it upon the mulutode for 


gemune scripture ? But the Unita- 
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rians resort to figurative interpretations 
of scripture! Ofwhat sort is the Pro- 
testant interpretation of This is my 
body ?—Still, Unitarians are charge- 
able with the pride of the understand. 
ing. All pride is bad, but the worst 
pride of all is the pride of folly; and 
it may be that some Unitarians in 
their wish to avoid this extreme have 
run into the other. They, moreover, 
claim great meu as of thetr party, wit- 
ness Bishops Law and Shipley, who 
were not Unitarians for two reasons, 
Ist, the Reviewer never knew of their 
being such, and @ndly, there ts posi- 
tive evidence of the contrary,——in 
their having subseribed the Thirty- 
Nine Articles ! 

The main subject of the article is, 
however, the late repeil of the statutes 
against Unitarians, on which the Re- 
viewer writes cautiously ; on one side 
urged on by his zeal for the Church, 
on the other restrained by Ais rever- 
ence of the government. He com- 
plains that the Unitarians have mis- 
represented the act of repeal, asifthe 
government had repealed the Trinity 
itself; whereas he ts authorized to say 
that his Majesty's ministers are sound 
in the faith, What Unitarian ever 
doubted their orthedoxy? They are 
orthodox by virtue of their places.— 
The Reviewer cannot blame the re- 
peal, for that would be to blame the 
eovernment, which is not the busingss 
of a Quarterly Reviewer; but hethinks 
the Unitarians should not fave sought 
it: it beeame them to be quiet and 
contented.’ Te be sure, ‘Toleration is 
agreeable tothe spirit of the English 
Constitution, and if we bear with 
Jews and Quakers, we cannot consis- 
tently. drive Unitarians out of the 
country. In justice to the Reviewer 
be it said, that he fully exposes the 
faliacy of the distanetion of doctrines 
as essential or non-essential, with re- 
gard to Toleration ; all dissent must 
be allowed or none, at least all within 
the limits of scripture, though this 
does but partially comprehend the 
Jews, towards whom this writer is 
benevolent beyond his own measures 
of charity. 

Whether to account for the harm- 
iessness of the repeal or to explain. the, 
groundsof his own attack, the Review- 
er represents the Unitarians as few in 
ee cool and philosophical, fond 
of writing, but sure not to prevail to 
any freat’ extent. ‘The reason why 
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they will not succeed is, that the con- 
sequence of discussion ity conducted 
is the more complete developement of 
truth. This reason has led other 
minds to a different conclusion. 

But apparently fearing lest his li- 
erality should encourage the heretical 
Unitarians to greater daring, he con- 
cludes with a warning to them and 
a salvo for the orthodoxy of his own 
spirit. We quote the passage as a cu- 
riosity. 


“There is one case, and one only, in which 
we should wish to see legal penalties put in 
foree against the Unitarians ;* and this is, 
when they depart from the course of regular 
reasoning, and have recourse to light and 
indecent ribaldry in assailing the received 
doctrines of Christianity. Instances have 
occurred of late, in which some writers of 
that party have qffended in this respect : 
we trust that they are not likely to recur. 
At all events, we are convinced that, not- 
witastandigg the late repeal, the legislature 
will never be found backward in framing 
suitable enactments, which may effectually 
pretect from ridicule arfd insult those sacred 
truths which are and have been received 
with reverence and awe by the great body 
of Christians in all ages and countries.” 

Is the writer in earnest? Does he 
contend that the distinction cannot be 
nade between essential and non-essen- 
tial doctrines and at the same time 
assuine to distinguish between ‘* regu- 
lar” and irregular “ reasoning’ and to 
hold out the latter as punishable? A 
conclusive argument against the Tri- 
nity must be offensive to a Trinitarian. 
“ Ribaldry” is @ vague expression ; it 
may mean only the playfulness of 
Jortin, or the indecency of Swift, or 
the scurrility of Warburton. Unita- 
rans are not accounted witty, nor are 
they chargeable with foul speech. The 
sitterest Invectives against the system 
of orthodoxy are to be found in writers 
of the Reviewer's own church. 

The Legislature protect the Church 
from ridicule! Idle. Men will laugh 
at folly and shake their heads at ab- 
surdity, in spite of Acts of Parliament. 
What enactments, ecclesiastical or ci- 
vil, could save from ridicule the doc- 
trines of Trensubstantiation, of Re- 
—- by Infant Baptism, of the 

nfallibility of the Pope and of the 
validity of Holy Orders ! 

A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would be curiously employed in 





~ 
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* The italics are not the Reviewer's. 


scrutinizing the writings of Unitarians 
and determining when they reason and 
when they scofi, when their argument; 
are regular and whet irregular, when 
their wit is legitimate and when ex. 
travagant. , 

A bigot with: penal statutes in his 
hand is formidable ; a bigot, with no 
other weapon of offence than the 
(the Reviewer must pardon us) is fi. 
diculous. 





GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXLVIII. 
Death of James II. 

That Prince died in exile at the 
palace of St. Germains, Sept. 6, 1701, 
ofa lethargy, as our historians relate. 
The celebrated Madam Maintenon, ia 
a letter written from the French Court 
to Philip V. of Spain, grandson of 
Louis X1Vth. gives the following aec- 
count of the death of James, and the 
circumstances which preceded his in- 
terment. The Religio Medici in the 
case of human re/ics must be allowed 
to be rather equivocal, and a prepared 
toe or finger of a King would dignify 
any collection of anatomical curiosities. 

**We must not talk of deaths 
your Majesty without cee one, 
which, however, you must a ready 
have heard of from others, and wh 
must have been as pleasing to heaves, 
as it proved edifying to all those who 
witnessed it; 1 do not mean good and 
religious persons alone, but even the 
most profligate about the court have 
not beheld the King of England a 
this awful period, without surprise a 
admiration: during six days his i 
was entirely despaired of : all around 
him saw it; he took the sacrament 
twice, spoke to his son, to his © 
lic and Protestant attendants, to ov 
King, to the Queen, in short, to eve 
person he knew; and ali that he 
evinced a presence of mind, a ; 
serenity, a zeal and fortitude whieh 
all were truly charmed in beholding 
On his body being opened, the phy- 
sicians and surgeons all took som 
particle of it to keep as a relic; bis 
attendants dipped their handkerchie® 


in his blood, otbers their chaplets 
Memoirs of Lewis the X1Vth. writ®™ 
by himself. Translated from the French 
1806, ii. 184. 
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No. CCXLIX. 
Spanish Ambition. _ 
When Drake took St. Domingo, 
«in the Town-Hall were to be seen, 
amongst other things, the King of 
Spain's arms, and under them a giobe 
oft he world, out of which issued an 
horse with his fore-feet springing for- 
ward, with this inscription, non suf- 
ficit orbis, that is, the world sufficeth 
not. Which was laughed at, and 
looked upon as an argument of the 
boundless avarice and ambition of the 
Spaniards, as if nothing could suffice 


them.” 
Camden, An. 1585. 





No. CCL. 
Ordination of a Mechanic, by Arch- 
bishop Usher. 

The following anecdote is related by 
Dr. Parr, and repeated by Dr. Aikin, 
in the Life of Archbishop Usher. 

An English mechanic in his diocese, 
honest, pious, and much addicted to 
the perusal of works in practical divi- 
nity, applied to him, expressing an 
eamest. wish to be ordained. The 
primate, regarding the inclination as 
the offspring of fancy or conceit, ad- 
vised hun to go home and adhere to 
his proper calling. The man, how- 
ever, unable to resist his propeusity, 
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soon after renewed his application ; 
when the primate discoursed with him, 
and finding that he had attained con- 
siderable knowledge in the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian religion, asked 
him if he understood the Irish lan- 
guage, at thesame time telling him 
that he could do little good in those 
parts without such an acquisition. He 
acknowledged his ignorance of it, 
but professed himself ready to undere 
take the task of learning it if hisGrace 
accounted it a necessary preliminary 
to his ordination. About a year after, 
he returned again, and acquainted the 
primate that he was now able to ex- 
press himself tolerably in that lan- 
guage, and therefore hoped he might 
at length be admitted to orders. ‘The 
primate, thinking that a man of his 
character, capable of speaking to the 
people in their own style and tongue, 
was more likely to be serviceable to 
the cause than a Latin scholar. withe 
out that qualification, complied with 
his request ; nor had he reason to re- 
pent of his condescension, since the 
new clergyman proved a respectable 
and useful minister, and was very 
successful in making converts from 
the Catholics, till the rebellion put a 
period to his labours. 





No. CCLI. 
“ The Learned Tradesman.” 
Mr. William Pate, the friend and correspondent of Dean Swift, was edu- 
cated at ‘Trinity Hail, Cambridge, where he regularly took the degree of LL.B. 


He afterwards became a most eminent werner, 8 lived over against the 
Royal Exchange, and was commonly called “ the 


earned tradesman.” In 


1734, he was one of the Sheriffs of London, and died in 1746. In the church- 
yard at Lee, in Kent, where he lived for many years, in a delightful house ad- 
joining the rectory of that place in which he died, is the following epitaph to 


his memory : 


Hic jacent reliquiz 
GuLize_mi Pate, 
Viri 
propter ingenii foecunditatem 
et literarum peritiam 
haud minus eximii, 
quam : 
ob morunm urbanitatem suavitatemque 
dilecti ; 
hune lapidem 
sequenti apophthegmate aureo incisum, 
tumulo imponi jussit : 
** Epicharmian illud teneto, 
«* Nervos atque Artus esse Sapientia, 
‘* NON TEMERE CKEDERE.” 
Obiit nono die Decembris 
anno @tatis suze octogesimo 
wre Christiane 


M.DCC.XLVI. 
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REVIEW. 


“ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.” 





Art. 1.—Two Essays ; one on the £f- 
Sects of Christianily, the other on 
the Sabbath. By the late John 
Simpson. London: Published* by 
Hunter. 1815. 8vo. pp. 125. 

HE writings of the excellent au- 
thor of these Essays, were directed 
to the illustration of the evidences of 

Revealed Religion, and to the deve- 

lopement of some peculiarities in the 

language of the books which record 
its doctrines and history, Few of our 
readers can be ignorant of the services 
which he has thus rendered to the 
best interests of mankind: nor will 
they be ungrateful to “ the Editort of 
this pamphlet,’ who **esteems it his 
most pleasing and bounden duty to 
comply with the wishes or intentions” 
of his deceased father, in laying ‘* be- 
fore the public in the same state in 
which he found them,” the only 

pers which Mr. Simpson left behind 

im ready for the press. 

In the former, the Essayist endea- 

votrs to shew, “that no reasonable 

objection can be brought against the 
divine authority of the religion of 

Jesus, from its not having been more 

efleciual i) reforming the lives of men.” 

He begins with concisely illustrating 

the naiural tendency of the gospel, 

which he reyards as fivourable in a 

hinh cegiee ta good morals and pure 

reb gion. "the he proves, on the 
authority of fac is, that Christianity has 
actually cause! Great tuprovements of 
this kind, thet it has abolished many 
savage and inhuman national practices, 
and has considerably -oftened and de- 
creased the barbarity of others. Jis 
benefice lis fluence on public laws, 
is NOt over.ooked ; nor is success in 
spreadiay the most proper means of 
increasing and diffusing these blessings. 

The obligations of sound learning to 

the goopel, are clearly and forcibly 

Staten A summary follows of the 

good cHecis of the Christian doctrine: 

and reasons are assigned for ascribing 
these to i: and to go other cause. 

Having thus repelled the objection to 


i 
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Printed at Leicester, by Combe, and 
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this revelation on account of its havi 
roduced ne advautageous effects at all, 
Mr. Simpson next vindicates Christian. 
ity from the charge of having fallen 
short of that degree of ejfecacy in 
moting the virtue and welfare of man. 
kind, which might have been ¢apeeted 
from a divine religion. 1 le maintains 
that these expectations thempelves are 
not reasonable. ‘* ‘hey have no pto- 
per ground. They originate from ig: 
norance, itven natural religion and 
the faculties of reason and conscience, 
have failed of improving the hearts and 
lives of men so much as we think we 
might have expected. Yet is it fairto 
conclude from hence, that all religion 
should be rejected, and that our mental 
faculties are not the gift of God?” To 
the allegation that the gospel “has 
not produced so many, nor such emi 
nenily good, effects, as it is naturally 
fitted to produce,” he answers that 
‘moral causes work ouly by per. 
suasion.”” A good moral cause may 
be, and in many instances actually has 
been peryerted, soas to be made the 
instrument and occasion of bringing 
about yery ill effects.” The excellence 
therefore of Christianity, as ‘a moral 
means of bringing men to repentance 
and holiness, may be manifest, though 
great numbers will not apply it to 8 
proper purpose.” This excellence 
deed the objection supposes ; from this 
it argues, however inconclusively. 4 
physician is not responsible for eithet 
the inattention or the obstinacy of his 
patient. Let it not, further, be forgot 
ten that the first preachers of the gor 
pel foretold its corruptions ; whie 
predictions evince the sincerity of the 
views of Christ and hts apostles and 
the truth of their pretensions. Social 
union, government, learning, aris an¢ 
science, are manifestly good means 
improving the noblest faculties of med. 
This is their natural tendency. 4 
it is no snfficient reason for dechoimg 
to employ them, that they are capa 
of being pers erted to bad PUTpPOSes, eae 
have been the occasion of innumers 
evils) Woy then should ¢ hie 
be rejected on this account? Wi 
what yustice or im yartiality do we 
make 1t answerable for con-ejuene® 
flowing from doctrines and instituttom 
which, in truth, are not Christian? 
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But, waying this argument, how can 
we prove that the religion of Jesus has 
yoquced more il effects than good 
ones? In ecclesiastical as well as civil 
history, the baneful consequences ot 
vide, ambition, and other evil pas- 
sions are most dwelt upon. When 
peace and its attendant blessings prevail, 
ihe-e are not usually thought by his- 
torians to be subjects sufficiently m- 
teresting to engage the public regard. 
Now a computation, the truth and 
exactness of which is beyond the limit 
of human faculties to ascertain, cannot 
bea proper ground of human judge- 
ment andaction. As to the allegation 
that a doetrine communicated by God 
for the best of purposes, can never be 
the occasion of iniquity in any in- 
stance, the principle which this ob- 


jection assumes, namely, that a divine 


law or plan for the general good cannot 
be accompanied with any partial evil, 
is contradicted by the w hole course of 
nature and Providence. ‘To say that 
religion is not a restraining motive, 
because it does not always restrain, ts 
equally absurd as to say, that the civil 
laws are not a restraining motive ’* 
Even Lord Bolingbroke has confessed 
the futility of this charge. Indeed, 
nothing can be more palpably unjust 
than to ascribe any consequence to a 
cause which has the strongest. genuine 
tendency to prevent it. Yet whoever 


accuses the gospel of producing vice of 
any kind, adopts this false mode of 


reasoning. And no argument can be 


properly drawn from the conduct of 


the professors of any religion, either 
for or against the religion itself, unless 
the conduct naturally flows from its 
principies. 

_ This is anabstract of Mr. Simpson's 
Essay on the Effects of Christianity. 
On a subject so often and so amply 
ciscussed, novelty was not to be ex 
pected. The author's reasoning is dis- 
unguished however by perspicuity, 
elegance, precision, correctness of me- 
thod, extent of information and un- 
affected candour. Ina small compass 
he has presenied us with the substance 
of many bulky volumes: and he em- 
ploys ho other weapons ay inst. the 
Opponents of the gospel than such as 
are congenial with its mild and gentle 
Spit, which he seems fully to have 
imbibed. His design and plan re- 
a 

* Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, b. 24. 


chap. 2, 
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quired him to discuss some objections 
of unbelievers rather than represent at 
large ‘* the beneficial effects af Chris- 
tianity on the temporal concerns of 
mankind:” these are ** proved from his- 
tory and from facts,” in a tract of the 
late Bishop Porteus which bears that 
title. 

As a specimen of our author's man- 
ner, we extract his remarks on a sen- 
tence in the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman kmpire : 


“*By the industry and zeal of the Euro- 
peans, Christianity has been widely diffused 
to the most distant shores of Asia and 
Africa ; and, by the means of their colonies, 
has been firmly established from Canada to 
Chili, in aworld unknown to the ancients,’ 
Gibbon's Decl. and Fall, &c. Ch, xxv. p. 
53).t 

“This observation of Mr. Gibbon was 
made loug before the formation of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society ; an institu- 
tion by means of which the Christian Serip- 
tures have been most rapidly and generally 
distributed throughout the earth The 
very idea of forwing a plan for dissemina- 
ting those best instructions in pure religion 
and good morals that were ever delivered, 
to all nations of men, in their own respective 
languages, derives its origin trom the gospei. 
[t is the natural effect of that enlargement 
of mind which Christianity produces, and 
of that universal benevolence which is a 
characteristic feature of it. What more 
effectual means could have been emploted 
for the speedy and universal diffusion of 
truth, righteousness and picty in the world ; 
for refining and exalting the human charac- 
ter to its highest perl ction; and for pto- 
moting the purest happiness of mankind ia 
general, both in the present, and in the 
future life?” (39.) 

We shall next attend to Mr. Simp- 
son’s thoughts **on the nature and obli- 
gation of the patriarchal, the Jewish 
and the Christian Sabbath.” He ap- 
peals to Gen, ii. 2, 3, as ‘*a positive 
law given to the first parents of our 
race ;' with the view of determining 
«the fixed periods of time at which 
mankind should statedly join together” 
in divine worship. Agatist this * 
sitive evidence” it would be irrational 
to place the conjeciure that Moses 
Es have inse:'ed the above order 
for sanctifying the seventh day, when 
he wrote the book of Genesis, as a 
reason for bis giving a siunilar com- 
mand to the Israelites ; especially as 
pV Een oe oe ES ee eT 

+ This reference is incorrect; at least, 
so far as concerns the ehapter, which 
should be xv, the first paragraph, Rev. 
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**he seems evidently to have formed 
his narrative in ‘general according to 
the series of events.” From other 
considerations also we may fairly infer 
that he has recorded the precept in the 
just order of transactions, and at the 
period of the history in which it was 
given. 

In our author's judgment, ‘there 
can be no doubt, when we consider 
the general piety of the patriarchs, but 
that they obeyed the command to wor- 
ship God every seventh day,” It is 
true, the history ‘‘ does not specify 
any particular instance of this,” but 
the conciseness of the narratives of 
transactions in the earliest ages may 
easily be explained. Oral tradition 
would first be employed. Afterwards, 
when either hieroglyphical or alpha- 
betical writing came into use, an in- 
sertion of particular instances of what 
was a wall 3 practice would naturally 
be omitted. in subsequent parts of 
the Jewish annals, and for a very long 
period, there is no mention or intima- 
tion of the Sabbath. For a much 
longer space their sacred books are 
Silent concerning the observance of 
the rite of circunicision,* which un- 

uestionably, continued to be practised. 
But **though there is no express ac- 
count” of the regular appropriation of 
the seventh day to divine worship in 
the patriarchal ages, there are many 
passages that allude to, and imply such 
@ custom. Such, in the opinion of 
some learned men, are Gen. iv. 3, and 
Job i. 6. ii. 1. Universal attention 
was paid in those early times to weeks 
of seven days: and Mr. Simpson 
thence infers the high probability of 
men’s having “ habitually met for 
social worship on every seventh day.” 

He is aware, indeed, that to the 
foregoing arguments may be objected 
what is said, (Nehem. ix. 13, 14.) 
** From Sinai thou madest known unto 
them thy holy sabbath.” The He- 
brew term here rendered /o make 
known, he therefore translates as fol- 
lows; didst manifest to them in a pe- 
culiar manher.” And in this sense he 
also understands Exod. xvi. 29. ‘The 
Lord hath given you the Salbath,” 
and Ezek. xx. 12. Thus Christ says 





® Mr. Simpson refers here to Kennicott’s 
Dissert. p. 156, ed. 2. The reference 
should have beea to Kenaicott's rwo Dissert. 
&e. otherwise the Dissert. &c. may be 
confounded with those on the state of the 
Hebrew text. Rev. 


(John vii. 22) “that Moses 
them circumcision, though this ie 
was first instltuted in he time of 
Abraham, Gen. xvii. 10.” To this 
reasoning Mr. S. subjoins a reviegy of 
the arguments by which he a 
to establish the existence of the patti. 
archal sabbath. 

‘* The Hebrew Sabbath at the fi 
of Manna,” is the subject to which he 
now proceeds. Express notice of the 
wotalh observance of a seventh day's 
sabbath,"’ occurs for the first timeip 
Exod. xvi. 22, &c. 

‘*« It appears, however,” says Mp. 
S. ** to be mentioned as a wells 
institution.”” This inference he dedy. 
ces from the context. 

Following the order of the history, 
he next treats of ‘* the Jewish sabbath 
commanded at Mount Sinai.—Exod, 
xx. 8—11."’; with which Deut. v. 12 
—15. must be compared. On this 
article of the decalogue he observes, 
that, ** though it is a ritual law, yetit 
is one of those ten select command. 
ments which were first delivered by 
Jehovah himself, to all the people of 
Israel assembled together in the most 
solemn manner ;” that ‘¢ it is the only 
ritual ordinance in these tables ;” that 
‘‘there are, however, riual citcum- 
stances peculiar to the law fora 
Sabbath as promulgated at this time; 
and that it was a special sign of the 
covenant between Jehovah and the 
Israelites. Hence it is noticed with 
singular distinction in the Mosaic law, 
is introduced with the emphatical 
remember, and, in its nature and 
tendency, was a direct and po 
means of promoting the principal de 
signs of the Jewish dispensation; it 
a memorial that the true God was the 
creator of all things, a mark of his 
having selected the posterity of Jacob 
for his own people, and, at once, # 
preservative from idolatry, and an 10 
strument ‘fof cherishing and impror 
ing the knowledge, love and practice 
of pure religion and virtue, both i 
individuals and in the oe : 

The most interesting section oF t 

Essay, is devoted to the consideration 

of ‘the Christian Sabbath, or the 

Lord’s day appointed by Christ and 

his apostles.” Here Mr. 5. make 

some preliminary remarks, inte 
repare his readers for — 
esus, ‘*as the great Messiah | 

asserted his claiin to a dominion ore 

the sabbath.” For the truth of ti 
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statement our author appeals to Matt. 
xii. 8. Mark ii. 28. Luke vi. 5 ; which 
texts he understands as referrin spe- 
cifically and exclusively to Chnist. 
And he judges it inconsistent with 
Ane abincal rudence of our Lord to 
su that = would have frequently 
endangered his life, by correcting the 
abuses of the sabbath, if such an ordi- 
nance was to cease when the kingdom 
of the Messiah was established. Our 
Saviour, in the opinion of the Essavist, 
authorized his apostles to change the 
day on which it was kept from tlye 
seventh to the first day of the week. 
This he conceives him to have done 
after his resurrection, though ‘‘the 
brief narratives of the evangelists do 
not particularize a single preeept 
that our master gave relative to religion 
and morals, even before his crucihx- 
ion.” Theaccounts of his instructions 
after his resurrection, are still more 
concise.. He sometimes taught by 
symbolical actions, instead of giving 
verbal precepts. ‘To this method he 
had recourse as to the sabbath day. 
or example, the Jews being habi- 
tuated to instruction by visible repre- 
sentation, he chose, by the elear and 
decisive action of his repeated presence 
with his apostles at the time of their 
assembling on the day of his resurree- 
tion, the first day of the weck, to 
authorize and countenance them in 
appoiming and appropriating this par- 
heular day, instead of the Jewish Sab- 
hath, on the seventh day, for the wor- 
ship of God. There are passages in the 
New Testament which prove that it was 
soemployed by the apostles and the ear- 
liest believers ; the most credible ‘au- 
thors likewise bear testimony to the 
continuation of the.practices of assem- 
bling on the first day of the week for 
public worship, and of then partaking 
in the Lord’s Supper and making cha- 
ritable collections for the indigent. 
Accordingly, this day was soon distin- 
ag by the appellation of the Lord's 


ay. 
Towards the conclusion of the Es- 
say, Mr. Simpson puts these questions, 
“though there is no express verbal 
Precept for a sabbath on the Lord’s- 
day, can arguments be found equally 
Strong with those which have been 
produced, for the religious observance 
of any other day of the week by Chris- 
dent ~e ve these reasons suffi- 
ently clear and powerful to sway the 
judgment and to direct the condicct ?” 
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He points out the valuable ends to be 
answered by such an observance of 
the day, corresponding with that on 
which Jesus, our Master, rose from 
the dead, and finishes his undertaking 
by a reply to the objection, ‘* that pub- 
lic worship and rest from the common 
business of life one day in every seven, 
occasions such a frequent suspension 
of labour, as to injure both the rich 
and the poor.” In a devotional and 
moral view ‘* adiscontinuance of regu- 
lar public acts of Christian piety, and 
of public instruction from the scrip- 
tures” would be exceedingly injurious. 
‘* Nor would either individuals or the 
community derive any worldly advan- 
tage from the additional labour of the 
poor on the first day of the week.” 
This position the enlightened author 
argues from a comparison of the gene- 
ral stock of labour with the rate of 
wages and from the average measure 
of human strength: his reasoning here, 
is highly satisfactory to us; and we 
cannot but pronounce it at onee in- 
genious and convincing. 

Weare far more desirous of givin 
a faithful epitome of the sentiments ot 
Mr. Simpson than of declaring and 
vindicating ourown, So pats, Ca 
ever has been said and written on the 
subject of the latter of the essays con- 
tained in this pamphlet, that our readers 
will, probably, expect the present arti- 
cle af review to be something more 
than analytical. 

For the most part, we agree in the 
conclusions of the worthy and judici- 
ous writer. But we have always he- 
sitated, and still hesitate, to employ 
such language as 7'he Christian Sane 
pati. The object of the investiga- 
tion and controversy before us, is to 
ascertain whether a sabdatical institu- 
tion be obligatory under the Gospel ? 
Now it is not a little remarkable that, 


" except in eases which refer, evidently 


and immediately, to the observance of 
the seventh day by the Jews, the word 
sabbath has no place in the New 
Testament. In this discussion no 
passage of Scripture is so important as 
Coloss. ii. 16. ‘* Let no man judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect ofan 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath days !"" 

It becomes us to notice Mr. Simp- 
son’s translation of a sentence from 
Justin Martyr (Apol. 1st ed. Thirlby, 
p. 98). According to the Essayist, this 
father ** aflirms that he observed the 
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Sunpay Sansatu, kc" The words 
in the original are, ryy de rov yAs29 
Fucoay xown wavles try cuvehevoiy 
mooussia, x. T. A. In the g7th 
page Justin makes a statement to the 
same effect. From neither of the 
massages do we learn that these early 

*hristians observed the first day of the 
week sabbatically, but ouly that they 
then assembled for the purposes of so- 
cial religious worship and instruction. 
Mr. 8. therefore would, on re-consi- 
deration, have forborne to speak of 
the Sunday Sanpatu. 

This investigation, assuredly, is not 
unimportant; the different opinions 
of men concerning the proper result 
of it having a strong influence on their 
yractice. Wecould wish to moderate 
boteies the contending parties ; each 
of whom, we think, has somewlvat 
mistaken the real nature of the ques- 
tion, and failed of doing justice to the 
views and reasonings of their antago- 
nists. On the one hand, we plead 
for the consecration of no scanty por- 
tion of the Lord's day to social wor- 
ship, &c.: on the other, we are of 
opinion that the strictly sallasicul ob- 
servance of it is not enjoined by either 
the precepts or the spirit of Christiani- 
ty. There is great force in the argu- 
ments brought by Mr. 5S. to establish 
the position that from an early period 
of & world mankind were in the 
habit of dedicating every seventh day 
more immediately to the public ho- 
mage of the Creator: weare convinced 
that it was the custom of Christians 
in the apostolic age to assemble for 
this purpose on the frst day of the 
week, or (he Lord's day ; and such 
is the mature of man, such the state 
of socicty, that, in Mr, Simpson's 
language, ‘‘ the usual habits of labour 
and amusement on other davs, if con- 
tinued on a day appropriated to reli- 
gious objects, hai prevent or dimi- 
nish the good effects of public devo- 
tion and instruction, by diverting the 
mind to aquite different train of ideas,” 
These, we take leave to say, are our 
sentiments, and our practice is agree- 
able tothem. At the same time, no- 
thing which rests solely on deduction 
should be represented as a doctrine or 
institution of revealed religion; nor 
should he who observeth ihe Lard's 
day sabbatically, condemn him who in 
thal manner olscrveth it not. Uf weight 
be allowed tw names, we could eau. 
inemate soure of highly respectable di- 
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vines who have declined to speak egy 

cerning the Christian SABBATH ! i 
Our readers will permit us ‘tog 

that J. D. Michaclis* looked on th, 

Sabbath day as an ante-mosaicat inal. 

tation ; yet believed that, among the 

Jews, and in its original purity, it 

was not intended to be a day of rigoge 
In concluding this article, we wae 

again offer our humble tribute of re. 
spect to the memory of the authorof 
these Essays. J/ pense et fait penser. 

He was himself a diligent inquirer 

after religious truth; and he exéite 

and assists inquiry in others. 

Art. I1.—On the la’e Persecution of 
the Protestants in the South of 
France. By Helen Maria Williams, 
8vo. pp. 62. Underwoods. 1816, 

4 miele lady whose name stands in 

the title-page is well known 3 
an early advocate of the French Revo- 
lution. She bas resided for many years 
at Paris, and may therefore be sup. 
posed to take a lively imterest in the at 
fairs of France, and to be qualified 
describe them correctly and to discus 
them satisfactorily. Last year, she 
published a “ Narrative of the Events 
which have lately taken place in that 
country,” in which, to the surprise 
of every bodv, she stood forward the 
apologist and even panegyrist of the 

Bourbons. Some passage or passagts 

were quoted from that work in a pub 

lication advertised in the English 

Newspapers, and referred to under the 

character of “ H. M. Williams's Con- 

fession,”” meaning, we suppose, her 

allowing the existence, in France, 0 

religious persecution. Startled at this 

statement, she has written this pat 
phletin che form ofa letter as asu 
ment to her ** Narrative.” From tht 
title we expected at least more infor 
mation. There is enough, however, 
to shew that the accounts published by 
the Dissenting ministers of the pert 
cution of the Protestants are correct, 
or rather that they are below 
truth ; though nat enough to exonerite 
the French Court from the suspicio® 
of conniving at these iniquitous 
detestable proceedings. 

In the lan age which is now fe 
shionable at Paris, Miss Williams 
refers to Buonaparte as ‘* the tyrant” 


as 


* Commentaries on the Laws ‘of Moss 
(Translated by Dr. A. Smith) Vol. iii. 15% 
ic. 
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from whose oppression the world is 
freed ; yet she confesses (we can use 
no better word) that under him and 
(amidst all the various phases of 
the French Revolution, the star of 
religious liberty had moved calmly in 
its majestic orbit and cheered despatr- 
ing humanity with a ray of celestial 
iance. Amidst the violations of 
every other principle,” she says, ‘ the 
domain of conscience appeared to be 
consecrated ground, where tyranny 
‘feared to tread.” No sooner, how- 
ever, did the /egidimates, in the po- 
puiar phraseology, regain the ascen- 
dancy, than religious persecution burst 
out ir all its horrors : an odd symptom, 
surely, of deliverance from oppression ! 
Let the fair author speak for herself. 


“The French Protestants had, during a 
hong succession of years, been seen with 
brow erect in the senate, in the legislature, the 
army, at court—in every ceremonial of state 
holdine their equal rank and marshalled beside 
their Cutholic brethren. 

“ But what became ofthe dream of per- 
sonal security, and the proud consciousness 
of undisputed rights, when the ear was 
suddenly appalled by new and strange ex- 
clamations? *‘ We are despoiled, we are 
devoted to slaughter, we are the victims 
of our profession of the faith of our fathers 
—of that faith once delivered to the saints !’ 

“ The persecutors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have nof entered into the niceties of 
religious belief ; they have not, in the in- 
dulgent spirit of their predecessors under 
Lewis XIV. proposed the alternative of 
la messe cu la mort, Repent, or perish; 
become Catholics, or we kill you; they 
have proceeded at once to execution: their 
tiftims were marked, and they have plundered 
and murdered as their fury directed, where- 
ever they found Protestant property, or per- 
sons professing the Protestant faith. 

“ Nor wus it now on the inhabitants of 
villages, such as the abodes of the obscure 
aud disseminated Vaudois, that these hor- 
rors were inflicted ; the citizens of opulent 
towns and their popular vicinages, have 
become the martyrs. Nismes has been the 
centre of this desolation, from whence it 
has spread into the country around, even 
to that which has been noted as the citadel 
of Protestantism in France, the mountains 
of the Cevénnes. 

“ From whatever cause this violence 
proceeded, the Protestants alone have been 
the victims. Were it a local insurrection 
aguinst property or lives, such as sometimes 
has desolated “parts of France during the 
ema the assailants would not have 
ww d arisiinett in their choice. It is on 
aa mats niy that their rage has fallen ; and 
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appears to them an unequivocal proof that 
it was an orgunised religious persecution. 


There is something so strange to. all our * 


habitudes and feelings, so horrible in the 
sound of religious persecution, that we 
cannot help doubting the fact, though it be 
committed at our very doors. We were for 
a long time incredulous, and, what added to 
our incredulity on this subject, was, that 
this persecution should have taken place 
while the country was in possession of the 


Protestant powers of Lurope, by either. of: 


which it might instantly have been crushed.” 
Pp. 6—8. 


Miss Williams, with the rest of the 
world, is incredulous no longer. But 
why did not the Protestant powers of 
Europe interfere? They were too 
busy, says our author, in a subdued 
tone of sarcasm ; and ‘no French ar- 
my existed.” Even Napoleon's army, 
then, would, if in existence, have 
speedily crushed the persecution. The 
Protestant powers were unconcerned 
spectators while the knife was held to 
the throats of their fellow-protestants; 
but, it should have been added, that 
the troops of Austria, a Catholic pow- 
er, did on one occasion step beyond 
their commission ty check the crusad- 
ers of thesouth. A little of the same 
virtuous irregularity on wy pe of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Case- 
tlereagh would have effectually kept 
under the French bigots both in the 
court and the country. 

In a long passage, forming a con- 
siderable part of the pamphlet, too 
oratorical to be instructive, Miss Wil- 
liams’ pencils a rapid sketch of the 
varying fortunes of the Frerich Pro- 
stants from the Reformation to the 
Revolution. She relates that wie. 
the momentous period comprehen 
under the latter term, the Catholic 
clergy made overtares to the Protes- 
tants for a junction of the two church- 
es! The proposal came to nothing, 
though the Catholic prelate chi 
concerned was complaisant, and the 
Protestanf\minister who treated with 
him was flexible. ‘* We were ac- 
quainted,” says Miss Williams, ‘‘with 
the flexibility of our Protestant friend ”’ 
Is M. Marron the person here intend- 
ed? and is there here a sly allusion to 
his flexibility on a later occasion ? 

Instead of an alliance between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, one of a dif- 
ferent description took place between 
Buonaparte and the Pope, which pro- 
duced the celebrated Concordat. 
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“ Whatever might have been the advan- 
tages to the Pope, the Church or Buona- 
from this compact, the Protestants 
completely gcined their cause. It was no 
longer the persecuted or the tolerated sect. 
were at once enthroned in rights equal 

to those of the Catholic church, and became 


alike the objects of imperial favour.” Pp. 37, 
38. 


Such is part of the history of ‘* The 
Tyrant,” the attachment of the Pro- 
testants to whom (though scarcely 
equal to the common measures of de- 
cent gratitude) is a crime to be expiated 
with blood ! 


“ The Roval family of France returned. 
By some oversight in the King’s Charter, there 
was mention of a state religion, and the Pro- 
testants consequently were obliged to sink back 
te Toleration.” P. 38. 


An * oversight”! Miss Williams 
has surely forgotten the meaning of 
English words. Such an abuse of lan- 
guage is happily disgusting to English 
Srideeetandl nes and English hearts, 

But the Protestants were ‘* secure 
in the virtues of the monarch,” “the 
protection of a pious and philosophical 

ince.” The philosophy of Louis may 

determined by the ‘* oversight,” 
and as to his piety, that may be esti- 
mated by processions and persecutions. 
How the Protestants felt at first is 
doubtful ; but how do they now feel ? 
If we may judge by our own feclings, 
sitting in the security of Jaws, they 
entertain sentiments more intolerable 
than persecution itself, whilst doomed 
to hear the slavish and hypocritical 
cant of Bourbon piety and philosophy! 
department of the Gard became 
convulsed, und such convulsion, by 
Miss Williams's own shewing, was 
neither unnatural nor unexpected. It 
was ascribed to political contests ; 


“ But it was at length recognised that 
when the troubles which had prevailed in 
ocher provinces were hushed into peace, 
the department of the Gard was still the 
seene of violence end horror. It was found 
that some evil cf a darker hue, and more 
portentous meaning than the desultory war- 
tare of political parties, hung over the de- 
voted city of Nismes. A fanatical multitude, 
breathing traditionary hatred, waslet loose : 
—the cry of “ Down with the Hugonists” 
resounded through the streets. Massacre 
and pillaye prevailed ; but Protestants atene 
were the victims. The National Guard of 
Niemes, compeser of its most respectable citi- 
roms, hod been digwleed, ond a new enrol- 
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ana in which many of the fanatics had found 
admission. Here, and here only, by som 
cruel fatality, the national guard betrayed 
its trust, and abandoned its noble functions 
of protecting its fellow-citizens. [a rig 
the unhappy Protestants invoked its aid; 
no arm was stretched out to shelter or ts 
save them !—their property was devastated 
without resistance, and their murderers were 
undisturbed. 

«“ The government caught the alarm; the 
complaints of the Protestants assailed its 
ear, and General La Garde was sent w 
Nismes to cominand the military force of 
the department, and protect the Protes. 
tants. 

“ On his arrival at Nismes, General ka 
Garde ordered the temples to be opened, 
which was announced to the public at eight 
o'clock on the Sunday morning. The sum. 
mons was obeyed with alacrity by the 
Protestants. They had long been deprived 
of the consolation of assembling together, 
and they felt with the Psalmist, ‘ How amia- 
ble are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 

«“ The church was crowded, but the con 
gregation was almost entirely composed 
the higher order of citizens; who perhaps 
felt the obligation that their situation im 
posed on them of shewing an example 
courage, and publicly displaying their stead- 
fast and firm adherence to the faith which 
they professed. It appeared that a bigh 
toned sentiment of duty, an eulighteed 
feeling of what was right and fit toward 
the community, an abnegation of self, were 
in this awful conjuncture associated with 
that piety by which they were no doubs 
strengthened ; that sublime confidence, 
which looks calmly down on the injustice 
of earth, making its appeal to heaven. 

“The holy service began ; but what must 
have been the emotions of the audito~, 
when in less than half an hour their se | 
nities were interrupted by the horrible vw 
ciferations of a frantic populace, and lov 
and repeated strokes assailed the doors, @ 
order to burst them open. M. Juillem, 
the minister, continued the service with? 
firm voice, and the congregation 1 
with that calm, which is the privilege o 
those who feel that their witness is iD 28% 
ven, The uproar increased ; the t 
became horrible : the preacher ceased, as 
his auditors recommended themselves # 
God. ‘I held my little girl in my 
writes Madame Juillera, the wile of te 
minister, a woman of @ superior miad, 
whom I am personally acquainted : * I beld 
my little girl in my band, and , 
the foot of the pulpit, —my pues 4 
ed us,—I thought of my uurs ° 
whom | had left at home, ae should ¢8 
brace no more! [ recollected that chia 
was the annivetfary of my marrage 
believed that 1 was going to die, with @ 
hasband and my daughter, It was 9 
consolation that we should die togethit 
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it seamed to me that this was the mo- 
wen which we were best prepared to 
appear in the presence of God—the victims 
oe religious duty ; in the performance of 
which we bad braved’ the fury of the wick- 
ed; we had flown with eager footsteps tu 
our temple ; we had clung to the altar of 
oar God, without heeding that the assas- 
sin's dagger might cross our path and im- 

our purpose.’ 

oy Ay aes moment that General La 
Garde, who had hastened to the post of 
danger, received from one of the assassins 
« ball, which entered near his heart. He 
corered the blood, gushing trom his wound, 
«ith bis manteau, and protected the retreat 
ef the Protestants from the temple, He 
was then conveyed to his house, where the 
pellet was with difficulty extracted. The 
fary of the populace was not satiated. In 
the evening of this day the temples of the 
Protestants were broken open, and every 
thing contained in them—the registers, 
psalin-books, the gowns of the ministers, 
were torn into shreds and burnt.” Pp. 45 
—51. 


After this picture we have a pane- 

rical account of the measures of the 
Bake of Angouleme, also, we suppose, 
philosop/ical and pious. Nothing but 
the remonstrances of the Protestants 
prevented, and these scarcely pre- 
veated, his ordering the Protestant 
ehurches to be re-opened! He and 
all the Court and all Catholics abhor- 
red the outrages at Nismes; ‘* the 
Buonapartists alone exulted,” and ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Bourbon 
sitellites in England these Buonapart- 
ists included all the Protestants ! 

Eager as it should seem to guit this 
subject, Miss Williams turns to Eng- 
land, and dwells with enthusiasm upon 
the bold proceedings of the English 
on behalfof their persecuted Protestant 
brethren. But who are the English 
whom she thus extols? A part of 
the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations, and their 
churches, who, forgetting all doctrinal 
differences, not lulled into slumber by 
the promises of Lord Liverpool, not 
deterred by the coarse calumnies of 
hireling prints, not kept back by the 
calculations or prognostics of some of 
their own body, not shaken by the 
cowardice and desertion of a ‘sister 
tociety which had attempted to out. 
ran thein and to get first to the sepul- 
chre, have made all England and all 
‘rope ring with execrations upon 
ay try and insidious policy of the 

French government and the cruel and 
criminal neglect of the Allies ! 
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“The period was now arrived when, 
England fixed her steadfast eye on the Pro- 
testants of the South of France.. The story 
of their persecution had reached her ear, 
The feeling of their wrongs had penetrated 
her heart. IJndignation beat high in every 
British bosom. Public meetings were called 
together. The various associations, which 
watch with wakeful jealousy over the civil 
and religious rights of mankind, expressed 
in their addresses and declarations all the 
energy of virtuous resentment, impatient for re- 
dress. © 

“ Favoured and glorious England! How 
poor are the trophies of other nations com- 
pared with those which encircle her brows! 
She has ever the pre-eniinence in all the 
counsels of philanthropy ; the arbitress of 
moral action; the guardian of the wronged, 
whatever region they inhabit, with what- 
ever colour they may be tinged. While 
England exists, justice will never want @ 
sanctuary, nor the oppressed a refuge. 

“ Her annals proudly boast her long sup- 

port of the Protestant cause. We see the 
court of Elizabeth receiving the apologizing 
Ambassador of Charles [X. in silence, and 
in mourning. We find the sympathies of 
the whole nation aroused by the moans of 
the Protestant vallies of Piedmont, when 
they “redoubled to the hills, and they to 
heaven.”* But Englishmen wait not the 
tardy spur of government to goad them into 
action when the tidings of religious persecution 
strike in their ear. They are at their post 
when danger menaces their brethren. They 
pause not to inquire against what form of 
worship, or mode of tuith, religious perse- 
cution be directed ; it is suthcient tur thera 
that this demon exercises its ravages. The 
Sollowers of Calvin, and the professors of a less 
dithcult faith become the mutual guarantees of 
their common religious rights. Eugland 
the natural guardian of Protestantism, and 
she will never betray her trust. Unwearied 
vigilance isthe functign of a tutelar divinity. 
England knows, that if the Vatican no longer 
speaks in thunder, the efforts of that power are 
not less persevering. In all its variations of 
shape, this Proteus, whether it be styled, 
as in the days of yore, the dissolute of 
Babyion, er the Hydra, with numerous 
heads and horns; or whether, as in later 
times, it resemble the tortoise, retreating 
within its shell from the storm, sometimes 
stationary, but never receding—is still the 
same. What it appears to have forgotten 
it yet remembers ; aud when it seems tor- 
pid, it does not slumber. Wrapped up in 
its own infaltibility, it sees A pass away, 
with their manners and their innovations, 
like the waves rolling at the foot of a roel, 
while its own principles and maxims remain 
wachanged. 
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* See Milton’s 18th Sonnet, with Whar- 
ton’s Notes. 























“ The high-toned and generous resolves, 
proceeding from the three denominations as- 
sembled in London, and which were re-echoed 
hy all other denominations, were nwt unheard 
in France. The French Protestants, while 
they paid a just tribute to the upright in- 
tentions of their own government, in de- 
clining the proffered intervention, felt all its 
grandeur; it was rejected, but admired ; it 
was discrectly repulsed, but enthusiastically 
eppleuded, This intervention was the calm 
commanding voice of a great people lifted 
up against persecutors, and claiming kin- 
dred with the persecuted. Its sound in 
Paris was noble, and persuasive ; and it glided 
over the South like that sacred harmony of the 
heavenly hast which spoke to the watch of shep- 
herds‘ af peace and of good-will.”’ Pp. 55—59. 


Again Miss Williams is led by in- 
clination or prudence to the nauseat- 
ing subject of the views of the l’rench 
government, and in answer to the 
question, What did it do to crush the 
persecution ? very coolly answers, ‘* It 
did all its posttion admitted, Lt exerted 
the full extent of its power, but its 
power was then feebleness ; and some 
secret and ertl influence rose between 
its purpose and tts act.’ Could this 
sentence have been penned by an 
English hand, and not rather by some 
ove of the reviving fraternity of Je- 
suits? Its real and its seeming mean- 
ing are at war. It amounts to this, 
that the verbal purpose of the govern- 
ment was contradicted by its actual 
measures. It could fill the gaols of 
France with Buonapartists, but could 
not apprehend a single murderer of 
the Protestants. It could deliberately 
kill the brave and generous [abédoy- 
ere and spill the blood of the heroic 
Ney, but it had no power to bring a 
sanguinary ruffan, who headed a 
small band of Catholic banditti, to 
justice. But it could do something ; 
it could disarm all the Protestants 
whose property and lives were in dan. 
get; tt could quarter soldiers upon the 
plundered impoverished Protestants by 
way of punishing their enemies; it 
could dictate letters to Protestant Con- 
sistories, full of praise of the govern- 
ment for its eae protection of the 
Protestants of France, and compel 
those Consistories to subscribe them 
on pain of banishment ; it could drive 
into exile the least feridde of the Pro- 
testant pastors ; it could shut up all 
the schools of general and cheap edu- 
cation which were in the hands of 
Protestants : all this it could do, for 
this it has done; and reviewing its mea- 
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sures we arc authorized to pronounce 

it impotent to good and powerful t 

evil, weak to protect but strong to per. 

secute. Ae 

Art. ILL.—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
late Pastor of the Buptist Church 
at Kettering, and Secretary to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. By 
J.W. Morris. 8vo. Pp. 504. He. 
milton. 12s. 1816. 


NHE late Mr. Andrew Fuller was a 
man of considerable talents and 
of well-earned distinction in his deno. 
mination. ‘* Memoirs” of him can 
scarcely fail to be interesting and in- 
structive, and few persons had better 
opportunities of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with him than his present 
biographer. The character of our 
miscellany would not justify us in 
making a large abstract of the me 
Mvirs, Or in going into minute and 
circuinstantial eriticism on the work; 
but we shall put down some of the 
leading events of Mr. Fuller's life, 
and make a few remarks upon Mr. 
Morris's book. 

AnpDrew Futter was born of pe 
rents in humble life, at Wicken, 2 
small village in Cambridgeshire, mid- 
way bétween. Newmarket and pa 
February 6, 1754. He received only 
an imperfect English education at the 
free-school of Soham. His parents 
were Dissenters of the Calvinistic per 
suasion. They were engaged in hus 
bandry, which occupation he followed 
till the twentieth year of his age. In 
his seventeenth year, he entered by 
public baptism into the church at 
Soham under the pastoral care of Mr. 
John Eve; and at the same early 
period of lifé began to preach. In 
1775, afier a probation of more than 
twelve months, he became pastor 0 
the Baptist Church at Sohain, whien 
then and for some time after assembled 
ina barn. His income from the chute 
being very slender, he engaged in bus 
ness and set up a school ; but not sue 
ceeding in his temporal pursuits, 
meeting also,-amidst much usefulness, 
with many unpleasantnesses in his past 
ral connection, owing chiefly to the & 
treme ignorance and the meddling dis- 
position of the greater part ol 
flock, he removed, after many $ 
of mind, to Kettering, in Nort 
tonshire, in October 1782, and 
took the charge of the Baptist cong™ 
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tion in that place, which he held 
ull the time of his death. At Ket- 
tering, Mr. Fuller had, according to 
his own characteristic expression, 
« plenty of elbow room. He was 
brought upon a stage more suited to 
his talents and to his ambition; an 
ambition of: public usefulness, for 
which Providence had plainly fitted 
him. The events of his life were not 
various or uncommon. His story con- 
sists, besides the usual domestic inci- 
dents, sone of which, peculiarly pain- 
ful, displayed the strength and good- 
ness of his feelings, of successive 
publications and controversies and of 
extraordinary and unwearied efforts in 
the establishment, superintendence 
and promotion of the Baptist Mission 
to the East Indies ; undoubtedly, the 
most important inission that has been 
undertaken in modern times. ‘* Ful- 
ler,” says Mr. Morris, ‘‘ lived and 
died a martyr to the mission.” He 
departed this life, after a long and 
painful illness, May 7, 1815, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. His 
death-bed was Christian; but it may 
read a lesson to those of his own senti- 
nents that estimate the human cha- 
racter by the dying frame of the 
mind. 

“The general vigour of his constitution 
providing a resistance to the violence ot 
disease, rendered his suiferings peculiarly 
severe; amd towards the last, the conflict 
assumed u most formidable aspect. Pla- 
cing his hand on the diseased part, the 
Suderer exclaimed, ‘Ol! this deadly wound !’ 
At another time. ‘Ali misery centres here!” 
Being asked whether he nieant bodily mi- 
gery, he replied, ‘Oh yes: I can think of 
pothing else.” P. 461. 

‘ Frequently during his affliction, he said, 
*My mind is cali: no raptures, no despou- 
cle ney.’ At other times he said, ‘I am not 
dismayed. My God, my Saviour, my Ke- 
fuge, to thee | commit my spirit. ‘Take 
me to thyself. Bless those 1 leave be- 
hind?” P. 469. 

This dying experience may not come 
up tothe expectation of enthusiasts ; 
but we apprehend that it will excite 
the deep sympathy of the more enlight- 
ened readers, and even increase the 
conhdence of the public in Mr. Fuller, 
as a natural Christian Character. We 
admire the following passage on this 
subject from a sermou preached on the 
Sabbath after his decease by Mr. Tol- 
*r, the truly respectable pastor of the 
Independent Church, at hettering : 


———in no one pwint, either from his 


tings which I have r: id, or the serious 
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I have heard from him, or the interviews 
and conversations I have had with him,— 
in nothing can I so fully join issue wit + 
him as in his manner of dying. Hid he 
gone off full of rapture and transport, i 
might have said, ‘Oh! let me die the tr 
umphant death of the righteous! Bat i 
would have been far more than I could 
have realized, or expected in my own ease 
but the state of his mind towards the las’ 
appears to have been, if I may so expres 
it, ‘after my own heart.’ He died as a pe 
nitent sinner at the foot of the cross.” P. 466. 


It may be supposed that we look 
back to one part of Mr, Fuller's history 
with no pleasant feelings; but we can 
truly say that all our displeasure is 
buried in his grave. Such of our read- 
ers as wish to know more fully the 
circumstances to which we allude may 
consult our Fourth Volume, p. 466, 
ke. We obtained our end, we be- 
lieve, in public estimation; and the 
present biographer, though sullicientl y 
jinctured with party-spirit, does u- 
ainple justice. With aquciation fra 
the Memotrs, we shall let this matte 


drop. Mr. Morris having describer, 
Mr. Fuller's want of forbearance, 
adds— 


“Tt is extremely painful to advert to per- 
ticular instances of this kind of severity, and 
if truth, justice, honour, and impartiality 
did not imperiously demand it, we would 
not advert to the unhappy transactions in 
which he was concerned at Sulam, in the 
year 1809, in a dispute between his forme 
friends and a party of Socinians, who claiin- 
ed a right to their place of worship; and ts 
the incorrect and uusatisfactory statemen 
he was induced to make of those transac 
tions nearly eighteen months afterwards iv 
detence ot his own conduct. Under no 
pretence whatever can we attempt to justily 
those transactions, nor the part which Mr. 
Fuller took in them, nor the means which 
he afterwards employed to exculpate him 
self trom the charge of wishing indirectly ac 
least to avail himself of tlivse disyracet'y’ 
statutes since repealed by the legislature, ‘> 
secure, what he considered, the right of the 
injured party; much less can we agree io 
consider him as having been influenced by 
auy sinister or dishonourable motive of 
which he was utterly incapable. The whole 
was a downright wad palpable mistake, 
founded indeed, as in many other cases, on 
a large quantity of misinformation, and a 
wiltul design of accomplishing the supposed 
ends of public justice. There is no need of 
any farther comment. His “ Narrative o€ 
Facts” relative to these occurrences, which 
we have consigned to oblivion, instead of 
classing it with his other publications, ad- 
mits but of one apology. It was written 
long after the “ facts” hed taken place, and 
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reust be attributed, as his eloquent and jn- 
«cious friend observed, to ‘ a most onhappy 
lepse of memory,’ though unfortunately, 
theré are some other ‘ facts’ which demand 
« .imilar apology."* Pp. 492, 493. 

Mr. Fuller appeared frequently be- 
fore the public as an author. He was 
ew aged in controversy with the Soci- 
nians, as he called them, the Unita- 
rians aa they cali themselves, the high- 
Calvinists, the Universalists, the San- 
demanians and the opposers of the 
Baptist Mission. His writings dis- 
lay no learning or taste, nor an afiec- 
tation of either: but they are marked 
bv strong sense, by acuteness and 
sometimes by bitterness and wrath. 
He was a man of war, and it is amu- 
eng to see how his feelings betray him 
into military, or we had almost said pu- 


gilistic language. He flattered himself 


with heving obtained a complete tri- 
umph overthel nitarians; ar dalihongh 
we his argument fallacious 
and his boast ridiculous, and indeed 
eauld point out instances of his writings 
having made, instead of unmaking, 
Titan ins, yet we cannot but confess 
our regret that his first book had not 
been answered at the time more fully, 
ore in his own way and more to the 
exnviction of that class of readers for 
whoth he wrote, and wrote certainly 
wath eltect 

‘The diploma of Doctor in Divinity 
waa conferred upon Mr. Fuller by the 
Collece of New Jersev, but he de- 
irom a mo- 


. Gus 
msiaet 


cined accepting it, parth 
dest sense of his want of qualification 
for an acedemic.l honour and partly 
from religious scruples. 

Asa prea her, Mr Faller was dis- 


tinguished by a clear view of his sub- 
ject, bw the coherence of all the parts 
oft firs adiscourse, by the solidity of his 
rernarks, and by the striking cases 
which he put to explain his meaning. 
The following reficction is quite in 

c yeracter. 
* In reply to Mr. Fuller, appeared, 
Vi got ry Intelerance Defeated : or, 
An eecount of the Icte prosecution of Mr, 
’ im Cod. barre | ’ itaren matic te r ot S sham, 
Cambridgeshire: with an Exposure and 
Correction of the Detects an hitakes of 
' Jers Narrative of that affair: 
rsto John Cliristic, Usq ‘Tree- 
Unitarian Fund sy Robert 
\ainand, minister of the Grave! Pit Congre- 
sation, Hockney. 1810." 8vo A second 
mohlet wes atlerwards 

Jer tmade po answer, 

Ray. 





end 


wer of the 
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“When I have seen a pious Young mar 
marry an irreligious woman, it has occurred 
to me, how will you be able to bury her? 
You may lay your bones, or have thea 
laid some day by her side, or even mingle 
dust with her: but you will be parted aw the 
resurrection.” P. 67. 


Mr. Fuller was strictly an extempore 
preacher. 

“The composition of a sermon seldog 
cost Mr. Fuller much trouble; it was 
rally the easiest part of his labours, A, 
hour or two at the close of the week, would 
commonly be suificient; and, when mach 
pressed for time, as he often was, his p 
rations would be made on the Sabbath, 
during the intervals of preaching.” Pp. 9, 
71. 


This is surely a dangerous piece of 
information to young preachers. They 
may be assured that Mr. Fuller's ex. 
cellencies in the pulpit, whatever they 
were, were not owing to this negh 
gence (which perhaps is here over 
rated) but in spite of it. Few can 
presume upon the correctness of judg. 
ment, the even flow of ideas, andt 
readiness of Janguage which enabled 
Mr. Fuller to speak to the purpose 
without much premeditation. 

The insertion of this account with- 
out eualification or caution is onby one 
out of many instances of Mr. Mortiss 
wantof prudence. While, for instance, 
he sometimes praises the subject of his 
book without bounds; he indulges, a 
other times, in insinuations and invet 
tives which betray a soreness of feeli 
in the recollection of sume unexplai 
difference between himself and Mr. 
Fuller. In-general, too, he treats a 
personal enemies all the sects with 
whom Mr. Fuller had any controversy, 
and particularly the Universalists aud 
the misnamed ‘*Socinians.’ But Ime 
prudent as our author is in his str 
tures on the systems of these two be 
dies of Christians, his ridiculous vaut- 
ing and his va'gar slang, suited only 
to the champions of the fist, quite dit 
arm us of anger. We really forget the 
antagonist and smile at the cit, 
when we read of the “insidious @ 
tempts” of Unitarians, when we see4 
Baptist Dissenter appealing or prasig 
an appeal to the ‘friends of orthe 
doxy,” and especially. when we # 
told that “ Dr. Toulinin was scarcely 
a breakfast for his powerful ry 4 
nist,” and that “* Dr. ‘foulmin and Mt. 
Kentish received sheir guietus.” Suil 
we agree with Mr. Morris, that * If 
Socinianism still lives, it owes 1 @& 
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jstence to controversy and maintaining 
itself by the logical dexterity of its 
defenders.” The same caunot cer- 
tainly be said of Mr. Morris's ortho- 
gory. But of this hated ** Socinia- 
nism,” he says, with rhetorical con- 
tempt, “ Like the apocalyptic beast, 
it appears with its head wounded to 
death and is going fast to perdition. 
Now, we know not that it is quite 
charitable to break up his prophetic 
visions, but we will venture to assure 
him, be the effect what it may, that 
never since the Reformation was Uuni- 
tarianism so much alive as at the pre- 
sent moment; that never were the 
‘Orthodox’ generally so far from ‘ Or- 
thodoxy,’ and that never were there so 
meny, even in Baptist churches, whose 
faith is unsatisfactory. Mr. Fuller's 
book, which has betrayed his biogra- 
pher into such unseemly language, 
was an appeal to spiritual pride, to 
the holy temper of those whose holi- 
ness Mr. Morris knows is not invaria- 
ble, and was besides made up of the 
most unfair assumptions and the gross- 
est mistepresentations. A proper an- 
swer to it would have been the me- 
moirs of some individuals who have 
been most distinguished in the outery 
against the ‘immoral tendency’ of * So- 
cmianism.’ Now that the political 
prejudices against the Unitarians have 
died away, there are, we believe, few 
Trinitarians of any intellectual consi- 
deration, that wou'd wish to rescue Mr. 
Fuller's tedious indictment from the 
oblivion into which it is sinking. 

Though we are oblized to rebuke 
our author asa heated partizan, we are 
most willing to allow that in this vo- 
lume he has displayed some talent, a 
facility in composition, a bold expo- 
sure of what he considers to be error 
even in his own friends, a consistent 
regard to Dissenting principles, and a 
love of religious liberty. We suppose 
that he is a man of warm feelings, and 
we regret that he sent his work to 
press without cool revision. 

A Portrait of Mr. Fuller, by Med- 
ley, 1s prefixed io the volume, which 
isa likeness, but not a happy one. 





Ast. IV.—The Geneva Catechism : 
entitled Catechism, or, Instruction 
on the Christian Religion : prepared 
by the Pastors of Geneva, for the 
vse Uf the Swiss ond French Protest- 
wat Caurches. Tran-lated from the 
French. A NewEdition. 19 14.120. 

I"p 228. Sherwood and Co. 1815. 
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> NE of the articles of *The Eccle- 
«> siastical Discipline of the Re- 
formed Churches in France," estab- 
lished on the same model as that of 
Geneva, was as follows,——** The 
churches are to be warned to use most 
frequently Catechizing, and the mi- 
nisters are to handle and expound the 
same most diligently, by compendious, 
succinct, simple and familar ques- 
tions and answers, framing and fitting 
themselves unto the plainnesse and 
rudenesse of their people, and not 
entering into long tedious discourses 
of common-places."* Nothing could 
be wiser than this direction, which 
the ** Pastors of Geneva” seem to have 
had in their eye, when compiling the 
work before us, which may be justly 
entitled ** compendious, succinct, sim- 
ple and familiar,” plain and not tedi- 
vus or common-place. 

Whether the Geneva Pastors have 
equally attended in this work to ‘* The 
Lawes and Statutes of Geneva,”’> as we 
find them set forth by authority, the 
reader w'll presently determine. Ix 
explanation of those ** Lawes and Sta- 
tutes,” itis said, * But first it is to be 
noted, that there bee crimes which 
utterly bee intollerable in a minister— 
the first be Hereste, Schisme.” The 
Pastors are not perhaps chargtabiec 
with either of these “crimes” directhy, 
but they manifest a deplorable vant of 
orthodoxy and of conformity to Cal- 
vin's model of ** Ecclesiastical Regi- 
ment.” 

It is a striking proof of the progress 
of the Reformation, that in a Cate- 
chism printed on the spot where Ser- 
vetus was burnt to ashes, and autho- 
rized by the legal successors of those 
that hurried that Unitarian martyr 
to the stake, there is not only no 
exposition or defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but not even an 
allusion to it. For aught that ap- 
pears in this work the ‘Trinitarian 
schenie might never have been heard 
of at Geneva, The same may be said 
ofall the Five Points in which Calvin- 
ism, properly so called, consists. Not 
one of them is here propounded of 





* See “The Ecclesiastical Disciptine,Xc. 
Faithiully transcribed into Figlish out of @ 
French Copy. London. 1642.” 4to. P. 5, 

+ See “The Lawes and Statutes, &c, 
Fuithtully translated out of the French 
tougue wherein they are written in -the 
Register Book of the same City. Londen. 
1643.” ato, P. 5. 
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contained by implication. In excuse, 
however, of the Genevan Divines, it 
may be truly alleged that they proposed 
to substantiate every answer to every 
question by one or more scriptural 
proofs, and that therefore they were 
obliged 10 confine themselves to doc- 
trines for which the scriptures vouch, 
but amongst which are not the live 
Points or the Trinity. 

The Catechism is divided into Three 
Parts. The First Part consisting of 
wen Sections, contains an ‘* Abstract 
of the Sacred History,” which is ju- 
dicious and abundant in instruction to 
the young and unlearned. The Second 
Part, consisting of Nineteen Sec- 
tions, is, ‘* Ou the Truths of the 
Christian Religion,” and is in reality 
an admirable summary of divinity. 
‘The Third Part, conisting of Twenty- 
four Sections, is “‘ On the Duties of 
the Christian Religion,” and may, we 
think, be pronounced one of the best 
compendiums of Christian morals 
within the reach of the English reader. 
In families, in schools, in congrega- 
tional libraries, and even on the desks 
of ministers preparing for the pulpit, 
the whole work, and especially this 
last Part, will be found extremely 
useful. 

Some of the statements of Christian 
doctrine may be objected to by a rigid 
seripyirist, though we know but of 
few which by a liberal interpretation 
ymay not be reconciled with the sacred 
volume. The Genevan Pastors are 
on the high road of Reformation, and 
their next Catechism may not merely 
omit but openly expose pretended or- 
thodoxy 

This little volume will surprise and 

say perhaps instruct and improve the 
Foglish disciples of the Retormer of 
Geneva, the majortiy of whom are, 
we apprehend, as little entitled as the 
Genevan Pastors to the name of Cal- 
\ itbints. 

At the end are given the Formulary 
«hserved at Geneva in the admission 
of Catechumens to the Lord's Supper, 
and also ome Forms of Prayer. 

It is but just to observe, that the 
translation is cnrect and equal to the 
original in elegance. 
and Antigqui- 
urches, &c. 

[Coutinued trom p. 169.] 
PPSHE first Presbyterian Church in 
Logland was established in the 
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year 1572, at Wandsworth, near Loo 
don, by the Reformers who fled » 
the Continent on Mary's obtaining 
the Throne, and who returned on the 
accession of Elizabeth. During their 
residence abroad they were sc 

in the Geneva doctrine and discipline, 
which on their return they attempted 
to set up in England. This attempt, 
however, did not accord with the 
licy of Elizabeth, who, like her father 
aimed to be a Protestant Pope, and 
the Presbyterians were jealously watch. 
ed and severely persecuted by the 
Court of High Commission, founded 
upon the very principle of the Inqui- 
sition. 

Some of the Reformers, as was na. 
tural, pushed the principle of the Re- 
formation to a greater extent than the 
Presbyterians were willing to allow, 
and amongst these stands foremost 
Robert Brown, a clergyman, whe 
may be considered as the father of 
the English Independents : from him 
they were for a considerable time de 
nominated Brownists. Brown began 
to assert his prificiples openly about 
the year 1580, but being a violent 
and unsteady man and no Puritan in 
his manners, he faltered in _ his pro 
fession, conformed to the Church of 
England, and died, A.D., 1630, in 
the 8ist year of his age, in jail a 
Northampton, to which he had been 
committed in consequence of a parish 
squabble. 

Brown's apostacy did not stop the 
spread of the principles which he 
set afloat. The Reformer contin 
to make disciples whilst the renegade 
was forgotten. Sir Walter Raleighde 
clared in Parliament, that the Brown 
ists, in Norfolk and Essex and the 
parts adjacent to London, were nd 
lewer than 20,000. 

The old expedient of persecution 
was resorted to in order to reduct 
them to ecclesiastical obedience. They 
were thrown into the jails of Lo 
where many of them died of want 
disease. On the coffin of one who 
petished in this manner, his fellow 
prisoners wrote the following inscfip 
tion :— 


“ Thisis the corps of Rocer Rirro® s 
servant of Christ and her Majesty's 
subject ; who is the last of sixteen or seve 
teen, which that great enemy of Gods @ 
Archbishop o! Canterbury (Dr. John Whit 
gift) with his high commissioners, have @® 


dered in Newgate, within these five yo 
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manifestly for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
His sal” i now with the Lord, and his 
blood cries for vengeance against that great 
enemy of the saints, aud agaiust Mr. Rich- 
ard Young, (a justice of peace in London, ) 
who in this and many like points, hath 
abused his power, for the upholding of the 
Romish Antichrist, prelacy and priesthood. 
He died A.D. 1592.” Pp. 19, 20. 


Amongst the heads of the Brownist 
y were some men of considerable 
earning and talents. Henry <Ains- 
worth, the Commentator, was of the 
number. He resided chiefly in Hol- 
land, whither the Brownists were ba- 
nished. He translated into Latin, in 
1598, the Brownist Confession of 
Faith, and dedicated it to the Dutch 
Universities. 


“ His great work, the ‘ Annotations on 
the Five Books of Moses, the Psalms and 
the Song of Songs, was published separately 
in 4to in 1612, and some following years. 
In 1627, they were collected together and 
reprinted at London, in one volume folio, 
and again in 1659. This last edition is said 
to be very rare, and is inserted in al the 
catalogues of scarce books. Asto the exe- 
cution of the work, its merit has been es- 
tablished by the strongest testimonies of 
foreign as wel! as British Divines. Suc- 
ceeding critics have adopted his remarks, 
and he is frequently eited by modern com- 
mentators. Dr. Doddridge observes, ‘ Ains- 
worth on the Pentateuch is a good book, 
full of very valuable Jewish learning ; and 
his translation is to be preferred to others, 
especially in the Psains."* ‘The whole work 
was translated into Dutch, and printed at 
Leuwarden, in 1690 ; as was a German 
translation of the Song of Solomon, at 
Frankfort, in 1692. It should be remarked 
that Ainsworth’s works are more valued 
abroad than in his own country, insomuch 
that it is not easy to produce an English 
Writer oftener quoted, or with greater tes- 
tmonies to his merit, and this by the learn- 
ed of all sects and opinions.”t P. 25. 


John Smyth, another leader of the 

Towntsts, seems to have been the 
founder of the English General Bap- 
fasts. He was a clergyman ef the 
Church of England, and is said to 
have held the living of Gainsborough, 
in Lincolushire. Having well studied 
the principles of the Brownists, he 
joined this party, and established a 
ey i alae which he transplanted 
to Holland, in order to skreen himself 
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¥ Doddridge's eds Lectures.’ 
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and them from persecution. In his 
newly adopted country, the land of 
liberty, Smyth pursued his religious 
inquiries, and in the end avowed his 
conviction of the unlawfulness of ine 
fant baptism, and set himself in op- 
position to the doctrines of predestinas 
tion and original sin. He is charged 
with entertaining ‘* some absurd and 
enthusiastic notions,” which jis likely 
enough ; but amongst these we cany 
not agree with our present author in 
reckoning the opinion, ‘* that no 
translation of the Bible was the Word 
of God.” He is laughed at for ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism upon 
himself; but the folly, if it must be 
such, has been re-acted in modern 
times. Onr own pages [M. Repos. 
V1. 410.] record an amusing instance 
of Se- Baptism, performed under the 
sanction of Dr. Adam Clarke, the 
learned Wesleian Methodist. 

Smyth’s successor in the pastoral 
effice was Thomes Helwisse, a mem- 
ber of his congregation. He returned 
to England with the greater part of 
the congregation and settled in Lon- 
don. ‘This is suid to have been the 
occasion of the establishment of the 
first General Baptist Church in Enge 
land. 

None of the Brownist exiles were 
more distinguished than John Rolin- 
son, whom the Independents prefer 
to Brown as their legitimate father, 
He was more moderate than Brown, 
and struck out a middle way between 
the Brownists and Presbyterians. He 
removed first from England to Aine 
sterdam and then to Leyden, and was 
preparing to emigrate to America, to 


join a part of ‘his congregation who 


had gone thither under hjs sanction, 
and to carry over to them the remain- 
der of their brethren, when he wag 
taken to a more quiet world, A. D, 
1626, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
His address to that part of his congre. 
gation which sought religious liberty 
in the wilds of America, delivered oa 
the eve of their taking ship for theig 
perilous voyage, is happily preserved, 
and will perpetuate Robinson's name 
as a wise, noble-minded and truly 
Christian Reformer. We have great 
epnect in transcribing it into the 
Monthly Repository. 


* Breranen, 
“ Weare now quickly to part frem one 
enather, and whether I may ever live ty 
see your faces upou earth any wore, the 
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God of heaven only knows; but whether 
the Lord has appointed that or no, [charge 
you before God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no farther than you have 


seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ, If 


God reveal any thing to you by any other 
instrument of his, be as ready to receive 
it as ever you was to receive any trath by 
my ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, 
the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy word. For my part, I eau- 
not sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
Reformed Churches, who are come to a 
period in religion, and will go at present 
no further than the instruments of their 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther said ; 
whatever part ot his will our God has re- 
vealed to Calvin, they will rather die than 
embrace it; and the Calvinists you see 
stick fast where they were lett by that great 
wan of God, who yet saw not all things, 
This is a misery much to be lamented, tor 
though they were burning and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God, but were 
they now living, would be as willing to 
embrace further light as that which they 
first received. I beseech you remember it 
is an article of your church covenant, that 
wm be ready to receive whatever truth shall 
be » ade known to you from the written word 
of Ged. Temember that and every other 
article of your sacred covenant. But I 
must berewithal exhort you to take heed 
what you receive as truth; examine it, 
consider it, and compare it with other 
scriptures of truth, before you receive it ; 
for it is not possible the (,hristian world 
should come so lately out of such thick an- 
tichristian darkness, and that periection 
of knowledge should break forth atonce, I 
mist also advise you to abandon, avoid, 
and shake off the name of Brownrsts; it 
is a mere nickname, and a brand for the 
waking religion and the professors of it 
odious to (he Christian world.” Pp. 33, 34. 


Robinson's scheme of Church Go. 
vernment was followed by Henr 
Jacob in his establishment ofa Purt- 
tan congregation in London, in 1616; 
this is called the First Independent 
Church in England, Jacob was a 
divine of some eminence. With a 
view to further usefulness he went 
over to Virginia, America, 1624, and 
soon afier died there. He was suc- 
ceeded by John Lathorp, who in 1634, 
being driven by persecution from his 
pative country, settled at Barnstaple, 
in New England. During his minis- 
try a dispute concerning baptism agi- 
tated the chureh ; the consequence of 
which was the secession of a part of 
the members, who united to form a 


Calvinist-Baptist-Church, the first of 
that denomination in London. Afer 
kashory's removal, the Inde 
Church chose for their pas 
learned Henry Jexscy, who tebe 
ejected from the living of Aughton 
near York, for not using the ceremo. 
nies of the Church and for presum} 
to take downa crucifix. Under Mp 
Jessey, also, the Baptist controversy 
divided the society. He was led hy 
this circumstance to study it attentive. 
ly, and in the end he himself became 
a Baptist. He continued however on 
good terms with his Padobaptist bre. 
thren, preaching amongst them and 
admitting them to his communion, 

At the present moment, when the 
current of opinion sets so strong against 
any Improved Version of the scriptures, 
it is seasonable to make known a fact, 
honorable to Mr. Jessey and to his age, 
and in the mode of its relation credit 
ble to our Dissenting Historian : 


“ Besides his constant labours in the 
ministry, Mr. Jessey was employed many 
years upon @ new translation of the Bible, 
in which he was assisted by many learned 
men both at hume and abroad. This be 
made the great master-study of his life; and, 
in order to evince its necessity observed, 
that, Archbishop Bancroft, who was superna 
of the present translation, altercd it in fourtem 
places, to make it speak the language of pre- 
lacy.* Mr, Jessey had nearly completed 
this great work when the Restoration took 
place; but the subsequent turn to public 
aifairs obliged him to lay it aside, aud this 
noble design eventually proved abortive.’ 
P. 44. 


Mr. Jessey was distinguished by his 
charities. Above thirty families a 
said to have depended upon him for 
subsistence. The following passage 
shews that his charity arose from 0 
party-feeling : 


“The year 1657 afforded Mr. a 
favourable opportunity of displayin 

benevolence. The Swedes and Poles 

engayed in war, the poor Jews at Jerusalem 
were in @ most distressed state ; all supplies 
from their rich brethren in other countnts 
upon whom they depended for subsistener, 
being cut off. ‘This induced Mr. Jessey® 
raise a collection for their relief; aud he seat 


i 





* “Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bisbo? 
of Gloucester, who was one of the trans 
tors of the Bible and wrote the Preface, 
complained of the Archbishop's unwaft 
able alterations; but, says he, ‘be 6.* 


potent, there is no coutradicting him.’” 
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them 3001. with letters, strongly persuading 
them to embrace Christianity.” P. 44. 


This good man was a great sufferer 
at the unhappy Restoration, a period 
at which bad men and bad principles 
triumphed. Cotemporary with hun, 
if not his colleague, was Praise-God 
Barebone, who is little known as a 
divine, but who is celebrated for 
having been an active member in 
Cromwell’s parliament, and indeed 
for giving @ name to it which is yet 
reserved in history. Praise-God Bare- 

ne had two brothers, namely, Chrisé 
—came—into—the—world—to----save 
Barebone, and 1f—Christ—had—nol 
—died — thou—hadst—leen---damned 
Barebone: some are said to have omit- 
ted the former part of the name of the 
latter, and to have called him only 
“* Damned Barebone.’'* 


“This stile of naming individuals was 
exceedingly common in the time of the civil 
wars. It was said that the genealogy of 
our Saviour might be learned from the 
names in Cromwell’s regiments, and that 
the muster-master used no other list than 
the first chapter of Matthew, 

“A Jury was returned in the county of 
Snssex of the following names : 

Accepted Trevor, of Horsham. 

Redeemed Compton, of Battle. 

Feint-not Hewet, of Heathfield. 

Make-peace Heaton, of Hare. 

ee Smart, of Fivehurst. 

fast-on-high Stringer, of Crowhurst. 

Earth Adams, of Warbleton. 

Called Lower, of Warbleton. 

Kul-Sin Pimple, of Witham. 

Return Spelman, of Watling. 

Be-faithful Joiner, of Britling. 

Fly-debate Robert, of Britling. 

agh-the goed Sight-of-faith White, of Emer. 
ore-fruit Fowler, of East Hadley. 

Hope-for Bending, of East Hadley. 

Harding, of Lewes, 

Weep-not Billings, of Lewes. 

er, of Okeham.” 

Art. V, A Plain View of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Doctrine, in a Se- 
ries of Essays on the One God, the 
Father, and the Mediator between 

od and men, the man Christ Jesus : 
with an Appendix, containing an 
tion of the Principal Pas- 

sages of Scripture, which are urged 
in Support of the Doctrine of the 
timity and the Deity of Christ : 
and an Answer to the Chief Objec- 


uy erneee' Biog. Hist, of England, Vol. 
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tions of Trinitarians. By Richard 

Wright, Unitarian issionary. 

12mo. - 524. 8s. Eaton, 1815. 

R. WRIGHT is too well known 

as an author amongst our read- 

ers to need any recommendation of 
ours. His numerous little tracts have 
contributed in no small degree to the 
present revival of the Unitarian doe- 
trine. Such of them as relate to the 
Unity of God and the nature of Jesus 
Christ are here collected into a volume, 
to which is added An Appendix, now 
published for the first time, the sub- 
jects of which are expressed in the 
Title-page, and which is inferior to 
none of the Essays in sound reasoning, 
in happy illustration, in agreement 
with plain scripture and in practical 
moral tendency. lor the aceommo- 
dation of such as possess the single 
tracts the Appendix is published sepa - 
rately. 

The following are the subjects of this 

volame of Tracts: Useof Reason in Re- 

Ligion 5 First Principles of Religion ; 
nity and Supremacy ef One God, the 

Father ; the Object, Nature and Design 

of Religious Worship; Humanity 

of Christ; Miraculous Conception of 

Jesus Christ; Doctrine of Two Na- 

tures in Christ; Divinity of Christ as 

distinguished from his Deity ; Reasons 
for not being a ‘Trinitarian. 

This enumeration of Conténts will 
suffice to shew Unitarians how ser- 
viceable they will find this little vol- 
ume in the contention which they are 
carrying on for the fatth once delivered 
lo the saints. 

Should the present publication meet 
with a sufficient number of purchasers 
to indemnify the author, itis his inten- 
tion, we understand, to collect his 
other Tracts into a volume or volumes, 
which may serve as a cheap and port- 
able body of Unitarian divinity. The 
statement of this design in our Review 
will, we hope, contribute to its accom- 
plishment. 

Art. VI.—Peace and Persecution 
incompatible with each other. An 
Address on the Persecution of the 
Protestants in the Scuth of France ; 
delivered at Worship Street, Fins- 
bury Square, Thursday, January 18, 
1816, being the Thanksgiving ’ 
By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. Pp, 
44. 1s. Gd. Sherwood and Co. 

R. EVANS made good use of the 


+" Thanksgiving Day by directing 
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the attenfion ard the charity of his 
audience to our suffering Protestant 
Brethren in the South of France. We 
need not inform the reader that his 
Sermon abounds in those generous 
rinciples of religious liberty which he 
om so often and so effectually asserted. 


Art. VII.—God the Author of Peace. 
A Sermon, preached in the Dis- 
senting Chapel at Mill Hill, in 
Leeds, on Thursday, January 18, 
1816, being the day of Public 
Thanksgiving on the Conclusion of 
a General Peace. By the Rev. 
Thomas Jervis, Minister of Mull- 
Hill Chapel. Svo. Pp. 38. Long- 
man and Co. 

N.a strain of bold and manly elo- 
wence, Mr. Jervis sets forth the 
blessings of peace by describing the 
plague and curse of war. He seems 
to have judged, in our opinion correct- 
ly, that the only way to make peace 
permanent is to cherish the spirit of 
peace. Hence, whilst he extols the 
national courage, and adverts with 
conscious pride to our military and 
naval achievements, he hccitates not 
io rebuke and condemn that hostile 
disposition, 1oo-long prevalent in Great 


Britain, which has made Europe a 
field of blood. 


Art. VIIL—The Happiness of Great 
Britain. A Sermon, delivered at 
Newbury, January 18, 1816, being 
the Day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving. By John Kitcat. 
RvO. Pp. 18. Is. Hunter. 

SHIS Sermon breathes a military 
spirit which is rare in meeting- 
houses, where “the ever venerable 

Blucher, that noble vetcran in the 

cause of national independence,” (p. 5) 

and the ‘* illustrious Commander, the 

ever-memorable, Field Martial’ ( Mar- 

shal) “ Duke Wellington” (P. 6.) 

are, we believe, as yet, strange names. 

The preacher paints with a patriotic 
neil the happy consequences of the 
atile of Wateroo, other consequences, 

might, we iar, be described by the 

French and Viedmontese Protestant, 

the Spaniard, the Saxon, the Genoese 

and the Pole. Even the English far- 
mer and tradesman would have list- 
ened to Mr. Kitcat with some surprise 
and incredulity, whilst he described 
in words of large meaning, Great Bri- 
tain as risen superior to her difficulties, 
and enjoying ‘‘the sunshine of pros- 


perity!" (Pp. 8, 9.) At the: same 
time, no hearer could have gone away 
from the sermon without a pleasing 
~ ee of the preacher's good senge 
and piety and love of freedom, g 
without feeling a stronger attachmem 
to the political institutions of his ews 
country. 


Art. IX.—A Lellter to the Rev. T 
Price, occasioned by his Speech des 
livered at the first Anniversary 
Meeting of the Isle of Sheppey Au 
tliary Bible Society, held at Sheer. 
ness. By M. Harding, Minister 
of the Unitarian Church, Mile 
own. I@mo. pp. 18. Sheerness, 
printed, and sold by E. Jacobs, 
4d. 

Art. X.—An Address to the Com 
mittee of the Isle of Sheppey Aur- 
liary Bible Society, containing 
Animadversions on their Conduct, 
in having rejected a Donation, 
With a Copy of ihe Correspondence, 
By. M. Harding. 8vo. pp. 1% 
Rochester, printed. 8d. 


HE Bible Society is on no account 
more worthy of support than that 
it promotes a spirit of charity amongst 
the several Christian denominations 
Here and there, however, a bigot 
mistakes and perverts this happy tem 
dency and design. “The bere T. 
Price,” for instance, on the occasion 
described in the title-page of the first 
of these publications, miserably abused 
the privilege of a public speech by at 
tacking the Unitarians, whom he re 
presented ‘as the Devil's Chaplains,” 
sent by his Satanic Majesty to Sheer 
ness ‘* to oppose the Bible.” Mr. 
Harding, an Unitarian teacher, was 
an indignant hearer of this Bedlam 
jargon ; which he afterwards ex 
to his neighbours in the ** Letter,” om 
the title-page of which he advertised 
that ‘* the profits arising from its sale 
would be given in aid of the Bible 
Society.” ? 
We inay congratulate Mr. Harding 
as one of the few successful author. 
His Letter netted a profit of Elem 
Sinilings. ‘This sum he paid into the 
hands of the ‘Treasurer of the Society, 
September the sth, 1815, wishing 
it to be inserted in the Annual 
of Subscriptions as ‘* a Donation, 
ing the profits, &c.” The List 4e 
peared without any acknowledgemem 
of the donation. Mr. Harding thet 
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addressed a note of inquiry to the se- 
cretary, who returned for answer that 
the sum alluded to was tn the Bank, 
but that it was not passed into the 
account of the last gear, because the 
Committee had not determined ‘on 
the propriety of receiving it. Wishing 
to save this body the trouble of further 
consultation, Mr. Harding then de- 
manded that the contribution should 
be given back. In reply to this de- 
mand the secretary stated thatit would 
be '* most likely” complied with at 
the next meeting of the Committee, 
the matter having been debated but 
not decided at two previous meetings. 
At this announced meeting the Com- 
mittee made up their minds and in- 
structed their secretary to inform’ Mr. 
Harding that he might receive his 
Eleven Shitlings ** by applying to 
the bank where he left it.” Mr. 
Harding pocketed the affront, and in 
return for the favour has addressed 
the Committee upon their conduct. 
The Address must, we should think, 
shame them, and will, no doubt, 
yevent the repetition of any such 
he’ and mean proceedings. ‘This 
affa'r ought to occupy a page of Mr. 
Owen's proposed History of the Bible 
Society. 





Arr. X1.—The Trinitarian Cate- 
chised, and allowed to Answer for 
Himself. 1815. pp. 15. 2d. or 
2s. Gd per dozen. Hunter. 


Review. —Trinilarian Catechised,—Oid Unitarian's Letter. 241 





HE author says, ‘‘ This small 
_ publication has no other object 
in view than to préduce candid re- 
flection, and destroy the influence of 
superstition, bigotry and prejudice, 
those grand enemies to the kingdom 
of Christ, and to peace on earth and 
good-will towards men.” This ime 
portant object we think it calculated 
to promote. The Questions proposed 
are pertinent, and the reader is left 
to form the Answers. 









































Art. XII.—A Letter from an old 
Unitarian to a young Calvinist. 
1816. pp. 24. Hunter. 


MAIS letter contains just and point- 
A ed remarks on the Calvinistie 
doctrines, and wholesome advice to 
the young Calvinist; but we cannot 
agree with the writer, p.7, That 
Jesus Christ taught nothing except 
moral precepts,’ The whole of his 
doctrine is calenlated to produce mo- 
ral excellence, and all his precepts 
are enforced by evangelical motives, 
arising from what he taught concern- 
ing the gracious Father of all, and a 
future state of immortality, Had milder 
language been used in some passages 
the value of this letter would not have 
been diminished: It is apostolic ad- 
vice, Be gentle towards all men: in 
meekness instructing those who oppose 
themselves. 





a 





POETRY. 











Sin, Amil 4, 1816. 


The following lines, to which I venture 
to add a translation, may not be uninte- 
resting, as the composition of a learned Ne- 
ero. They are the introductory stanzas of 
a latin elegy, the fragment of which is 
preserved by the Abbe Greguire in his 
work de la luerature des Negres. Their si- 
tuilarity to the Patlida Mors ot Horace wakes 
it probable that they were thence suggested 
to the author. The elegy was written by 
the African Jacques Flisa-Jean Capitein or: 
the death of his friend and master, Manger, 
aclergyman at the Hague. Copitein was 
bought and carried to Holland at about 
right years of age, whence, having passed 
through several universities, with great ce- 
lebrity, he was sent Calvinistic missionary 
to Guinea, M. Gregoire mentions the re- 
markable circumstance that, before his 
Ceath, at the instigation of some Dutch 

















merchants, he became an advocate of the 


Slave Trade, 

OTIOSA. 
Invida mors totum vibrat sua tela per or- 

bem ; 

Ft gestit quemvis succubuissse sibi. 
Illa, metus expers, penetrat conclavia regum 
Imperiique manu ponere sceptra jubet. 
Non sinit illa did partos spectare triamphos 
Linquere sed cogit, clara trop@a duces, 
Divitis et gazas, aliis ut dividat, omnes, 
Mendicique casam vindicat illa sibi. 
Falce senes, juvenes, nullo discrimine, dura 
lustar aristarum, demittit illa sisnul, 


Death's all unerring darts around are 

Atonce the monarch’s and the peasant’s 
dread ; 

In regal palaces her dire command 

Wrests the bright sceptre from the nerve, 
less hand ; 
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She checks the warrior in his proud career, 
And lays him vanquished on the ttophied 
bier : 

Or treasur’d hoards, or pen’ry’s simple ail, 
A prey inditf'rent to the tyrant fall : 

Alike indiif’rent hasten to the tomb 

Or hoary age or childhvod’s op’ning bloom, 
As the full ears beneath the reaper’s sway, 
Promiscuous fall with flow'rets of a day. 


To a withering Rose that had been trans- 
planted by the Author, 1815. 


Midst gayer flowers awhile to bloom, 
1 rais'd thee from thy native bed, 
Alas! I but prepared a tomb ; 
Already droops thy beauteous head. 


Say, have the Sun's meridian rays 
Beam'd on thee with resistiess force, 
And like the breath of flatt'ring praise 
Blasted thy beauty at the source ? 


No; morn and eve have scarcely flown, 
Nor scorching noon has o'er thee past, 
Yet low to earth thy stem is prone, 
Thy life's bright morning all o’ercast. 


Thas, by misjudging kindness torn 
Reluctant, from its genial shades, 

To sink the prey of fortane’s scorn, 
Full many an op’ning virtue fades. 


How oft the hand of friendly pow'r 
Ju mis'ry's aid arrives too late, 

So vainly now this falling show'r 
Would still arrest thy hapless fate. 


To grace thee, lovely sight of woe, 
Iu idle sorrow does it weep, 
As glistening in their wonted shew 
‘Lhe crystal drops thy blossoms steep. 
UTIOSA, 
To a Crocus, 


Which has blown for thirty years on the same 
S 
Spot, 


Welcome, thrice welcome, little flower, 
Blooming harbinger of Spring ; 

With thee we hail the genial hour, 
Borne on the vernal zephyr’s wig. 


Exhausted nature droops and dies, 
Chill winter holds his dreary reign ; 
Thou biossom'st, and the earth revives, 


The op’ning buds appear again. 


Gay woodbines and the blushing rose, 
On summer gales their fragrance shed ; 
But thou, sweet flow'ret, ‘mid the snows 
Of winter, rear'st thy tender head. 


Kind Nature's first-born darling child, 
Chaste leader of the flow'ry host, 


Not summer bright, nor autuinn mild, 
A lovelier ornament cau boast, 


The radiant sun in splendour drest, 
Has thrice ten seasons led the day ; 
And thou with constancy confess'd 

His genial power and cheering ray. 


Renew thy blossowns, lovely lower, 

Inspiring hope and confidence ; 

Though storms may rage and tempesy 
low’r, 

Fear not, thy shield is Lonocence, 


A.C 


From the Portuguese of Camoens, 


Thou lovely spirit that so soon hast fled 

From this dark vale of solitude and woe, 

In heaven's eternal peace to rest thy head, 

While I must heave unceasing siglis below; 

If in the ethereal Courts thou honorest gow, 

A thought of earth may enter, heavenly 
maid ! 

Forget not the pute tears these eves have 
shed, 

The love which fill'd this breast with holiest 
glow ! 


And if the sorrow from my bosom drivea, 

The agony of losing thee, may rise 

With thine own pray'rs, propitious, to the 
skies ; 

Ask trom the bounty of indulgent heaven 

That 1 to meet thee from vain carth ® 
riven, 

Early as thou wert torn from these sad eyes. 


Impromptu de M. Voltaire fait a Cirey, at 
la beauté du ciel, dans une nuit dete. 


“ Tous ces vastes pays d'Azur et de Le 
iniere 

“ Tirés du sein du vuide, et formés sans mi 
tiere, 

“ Arrondis sans compas, et tournans sais 
pivot, 

“ Out a peine conté la depense d’un mat.” 

Memoires, dc. par Grimm et Didert, 

Tom 2. p. 200. 


TRANSLATION. 


Impromptu by Voltaire, on'the Beauty of the 


Heavens on a fine Summer Night. 


Regions of Azure, bright ethereal plains, 

Sprung from the womb of space, of mallet 
void, 

Spher'd without compass, self-revolvings 

Boundless all, and at a word created. 
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On Thursday, the 18th of January, at 
Doncaster, after a short indisposition, in 
the Sist year of his age, the Rev. Richarp 
Hoposon, Unitarian Minister at that place, 
where in connexion with Long Houghton 
he continued preaching until six months 
before his death, for the last fifteen years. 
He was the son of the Rev. John Hodgson, 
the minister at Lincolu, He received his 
education at Glasgow and Warrington: on 
his removal from thence be married Miss 
Lightfuet, daughter of the Unitarian miuis- 
ter at Osset, at which place he commenced 
the ministry, succeeding his wife's father, 
and for sixty years faithfully and unremit- 
tingly preached the gospel. He had by 
her seven children, (two having since died) 
four of whom he had the satisfaction to see 
advantageously settled in Sheffield. From 
Osset he removed to Monton and continued 
to discharge the various duties of the minis- 
try for many years. He afterwards went 
to Namptwich, where he preached thirty- 
one years. The former part of his time 
there he devoted to the education of a 
small number of young gentlemen. He 
then succeeded the Rev. Mr. Scott, at 
Doncaster. Although the smallness of the 
congregation there would often cause him 
a momentary concern, yet it proved no 
discouragement to his zeal and perseve- 
rance ; he seldom sutlered any thing except 
indisposition to interfere with the perform- 
ance of his duty, and could not be prevailed 
upon by his children or friends (who long 
thought him unequal to the exertion) to 
retire, until he was compictely incapacitated 
for public service. He was blessed with 
a strong constitution, uncommon vigour and 
activity at his advanced period of life, until 
the loss of his excellent wife, who died the 
10th of October, 1812, in the 76th year of 
her age ; that deprivation produced in him 
4 material change, though he bowed with 
humble submission to the will of heaven ; 
since that time his intellectual faculties lost 
their vigour, and his health was radually 
onthe decline. Throughout life, he exhi- 
bited 4 natural cheerfulness of mind united 
with sensibility of heart, and in his last 
liliness he exemplified the true spirit of 
Christian fortitude, patience under his suf- 
lerings, and derived great consolation from 
those principles of faith he had innbibed 
himself, and endeavoured to instil into the 
lmtuads of others—“ The memory of the just 
ts blessed.” His children will ever remem- 
ber his tender concern for their welfare, 
aud his grandchildren his affectionate dis- 
poston aud engaging manners. 
heen hove is ingerted as a tibate of af 
: : viv- 
ing family, pect by @ part o surviv 
Seficld, March 19, 1816. K. 


At Saffron Walden, on Friday, March 
ist, 1816, in the 73d year of his age, 
Mr. Joseru Expxs, for many years a 
deacon of the General Baptist Church in 
that town. He was a worthy member of 
society in general, and particularly useful 
to the religious society to which he belong- 
ed. He was a bright and ornamental cha- 
racter as a Christian ; loved and respected 
by persons of different persuasions in reli- 
gion for his mild and peaceable temper, his 
charitable disposition and good-will to all. 
He truly adorned the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, His death was easy and calm ; be 
was resigned to the will of heaven, and fell 
asleep without a sigh or groan. He was 
interred March 12, in his family vault, in 
the burial ground belonging to the General 
Baptists in Saffron Walden, An impressive 
sermon was preached on the occasion by 
his minister, the Rev. S. Philpot, from 
1 Thessalonians iv. 13, 14, to a respectable 
and crowded audience, who testified their 
regard to the good man by paying this last 
tribute of respect to his memory: an ap. 
propriate Oration at the grave finished the 
last part of the solemn scene, : 





Diced, March 2@d, 1816, im her fifty- 
second year, Ann, wile of Mr, Robert 
Brytu, of Birmingham, (to whom she was 
married April 10, 1783), and danghter of 
the lute Mr. George Brittain, merchant, of 
Shetlield. The best qualities of the under 
standing and of the heart were united. in 
this valuable woman. A worshipper, on in- 
quiry and from conviction, of the une God, 
the Father, in the name of the man Christ 
Jesua, she adorned her religious profession 
by the spirit of genuine meekness, humility, 
devotion and beneficence, Her estimable 
and liberal-minded parents had educated 
her iv the principles of the Established 
Charch. The events, however, of her early- 
life, led her to examine the foundation of 
Unitarian Dissent : she reflected and read 
much on the subject ; and, comparing with 
the scriptures what she heard respecting it 
in conversation and in public discourses, 
she saw reason to embrace that vars faith 
in the evidences and obligationsof which s!.¢ 
assiduously instructed her children ; ten out 
of eleven, of whom survive to bless her me- 
mory aud attempt the imitation of her vir- 
tues. In her tamily and neighbourhood,. 
in a large circle of associates, through which. 
the sweetness of her termper and ananners 
uniformly shed delight, and in the-rcligious 
community of which she wasa distinguished 
ornament, her death has c¢casioned a var, 
cancy that will not be easily supplied, 44 
her duties were discharged with eminent 
wisdom, affection and fidelity, Asa daugh- 
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ter and a wife, not less than as a mother, 
sue was, above most, deservedly admired 
and beloved. To the voice of friendship 
and the feelings of enlightened piety she 
was ever alive : and her submission to the 
Divine Will, through many years of bodily 
languor, presented a truly engaging and 
edifying spectacle. Of such -a character a 
sketch is now given, that the graces of it 
imay be emulated: around such a tomb 
Christian mourners may join in two em- 
ployments which are among the noblest, 
the most beneficial and the most svothing, 
of any that can occupy the contemplative 
shind—in virtuous recollection and in the in- 
dulgence of sacred and even exulting hope ! 





On the 29th of March, in the 60th year 
of his age, and exactly seven weeks ufter 
the death of his mother, (see p. 110,) 
Mr. Josuva Joycr, of Essex Street, 
Strand, highly respected as well for the 
activity and usefulness of his talents as 
for the uprightness and integrity of his 
conduct in every relation of life. By the 
death of his father in 1778, when he was a 
very young man, the care of the junior 
branches of the family, in a great measure, 
devolved on him, whose coneerns he tha- 
naged with zeal and disinterestedness. The 
patrimony resulting to them was small, but 
tw the younger brother, in addition to an 
equal share with the rest of the children, 
was bequeathed a small copy hold, supposed 
by his father, to be his right as youngest 
son. The subject of the prescyt article 
was, however, informed, when le appeared 
in court to pay the usual fine, in behalf of 
liis brother, that he might dispute his 
father’s will and claim it for himself, the 
idea of which he instantly rejected. By 
this act of disinteresteduess the youth, in 
whose frvour it was donc, was cnabled, 
when he came of ace, and had conpfeted 
the term of his appr: nticeship, im which be 
had been engaged ehout a year, to quit 
mechanical employmeuts and to devote 
himselt, under the patronage of the late Rev, 
Hagh ‘Worthington, wo those stucies that 
are necessary qualifications for the profes- 
son of a distenti ue minister. In 1794, when 
his brother wes singied out by the late Mr, 
Pit as a victim, with others, to be sacrificed 
at the shrine of bis wicked ambition, Mr. 
Jushua Joyce zealously intercsted himself 
in his ‘behalf, and that of the other state 
 otergeid aud the late Mr. John Horne 

coke has trequent!y asserted, that himself 
and trends were more indebted to his exer. 
tions than to those of any other man in de- 
feating the pryjects of ministers, who, at 
that period, were courpiring to subvert the 
Bbertws ‘and constitution of the country. 
The roinister had hoped to perplex and 
comouud the prongs, by sending to each, 
Of causing to be vent, an unheard of pum. 
Ber of persons as jurymen, and to use his 
ome phrese a cloud of witnesses whose cha- 





Olituary.—Mr. Joshua Joyce.—Mr. James Drover. 





racters it would be difficult, if not iimpossibje 
to scrutinize in the short period of teu days: 
but by the constant and uuwearied efforts 
of the subject of this article, with the aid of 
other persons of great respectability, who 
felt that on the issue of those trials depend. 
ed the liberties and safety of every man ig 
the realm, as well as the lives of the a. 
cused ; the characters and motives of four 
hundred and twenty-one persons were ful} 
iivestigated in the time allowed: the Minis. 
ter was baffled, his spies detected, and 
self discomfited and disgraced. 

Many private trusts were committed to 
the care of Mr. Joyce, which he exeguted 
‘vith fidelity and to the satisfaction of these 
fur whose interests he was engaged. He 
has left a widow and ten children todeplere 
his loss: the latter by imitating his virtues 
will du honour to the character of ane. 
cellent parent, and probably secure w 
themselves the reputation and success ig 
the world which are, to the young and welj 
disposed, always objects of laudable am 
bition. 

Highgate. J. 


tu lle 





Addition to the Obituary of Mn. Jamas 
Drover, p 184. (Extracted from the 
conclusion of Mr, Aspland’s Funeral Ser 
mon for him, just published.) 


Here I might conclude. But I shall be 

expected perhaps to say a few words on the 
sad occasion of this Sermon ; and T shall 
fulfil this expectation as far as appears to 
me consistent with propriety and scrvices 
able to the cause of righteousness and truth, 
Funeral sermons are however tor the bent 
fit of the living on!y, and any turther praise 
of the dead than may exciic the vistuous 
imitation of survivors would be useless and 
even paintul: within this liuit I shall strict 
ly confine myself. 
"The sentiments of the discourse which 
you have just heard were familiar to the 
mind of our departed brother, Mr. James 
Droven. He was in the constant habit 
of putting down his thonghts and feelings 
in writing ; aa amongst his last-writen 
manuscripts there has been found a papet, 
with this ‘remarkable sentence, “ Wher I 
arrive at the closing period of my existence, if 
I can look back with as much satisfaction #8. 
now loak on my present sentiments, I shall a 
with confidence in the divine mercy.” 

Hence it appears, that though the death 
of our respected friend was sudden, af was 
not, in the most important sense of the 
word, untimely ; it did not find him 
prepared. He was, in fact, a truly religiost 
man. 1 know uo one, not engaged m 
study of divinity by the duties ofa 
sion, who read and thought so much upes 
sacred subjects. He ‘was accustomed % 
frequent retirernent; and the papers ¥ 
he has lett behind show how his retirement 
was occupied, ‘namely, in the inquiry 
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Christian trath and in the cultivation of a 

ions temper. He was particularly con- 
versant with the Holy Scriptures, and his 
{amily and nearest friends cen bear witness 
how he prized this inestimable volume. 
His religous opinions underwent of late 
vears some considerable change, and he is 
‘well-known to have embraced cordially and 
tu have professed unreservedly the l nita- 
rian faith. He thought himseit the happier 
and the better for the change ; nor was he 
singular in this persuasion. But whatever 
may be the judgment of the world upon 
his creed, it may be confidently affirmed 
that no one can ascribe his adoption of it 
to awant of examination or to a defect of 
religious feeling, much less to motives of 
sel-interest. He sought for truth in the 
Holy scriptures, and, persuaded that he 
had found it, he held it firmly, and recom- 
mended it to the conscientious considera- 
tion of his fellow-christians. 

His zeal. was at the same time tempered 
bycharity. He condemned no one tor re- 
taining opinions which he himself gave up. 
He esteemed and honoured highly many 
Christians, whom I see before me, whose 
futh was very ditferent from his own. On 
the same paper from which I borrowed the 
sentence which ] have just read, there is 
the following record of his liberality, which 
agrees with the tenour of all his conversa- 
tions on the subject, “I do think many are 
as sincerely wrong as others are sincerely right.” 

Our deceased Christian brother’s piety 
was manifested by his regularly filling up 
his place in this House of Prayer, where 
he was an attentive hearer and a devout 
worshipper, and by his daily observance of 
the too much neglected duty of family de- 
votion. 

What he was in the intercourse of: life, 
his neighbours aud friends are best able to 
declare. But I know I shall not lay my- 
self open to contradiction, when I say that 
though he had failings which he himself 
was the first to acknowledge and lament, 
and over which it was the business of his 
life to get the mastery, he was just in his 
dealings, temperate in his enjvyments, in- 
wocent in his discourse, ready to serve his 
iiiow-creatures, especially such as were in 
tfouble and distress, and of an independent 
afd public spirit. 
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HTis last illness was so rapid and so en- 
feebling as to allow of few opportunities for 
the expression of his opinions and feelings ; 
but his dying hours were marked by pa- 
tience under suffering, serenity in the midst 
of change, gratitude for conjugal and filial 
kind offices, and resignation and devotion 
to God. 

Such is my honest view of his character, 
which I think it the part no less of religions 
duty than of friendship to hold up to public 
imitation, May we, my brethren, be fol- 
lowers of him, as far as we believe that he 
followed Christ! May you especially that 
were his friends, take warning from his 
sudden departure, to prepare to meet your 
God, that you also may enjoy a peaceful 
end and sleep in Jesus! And may you, 
above all, that are mourning a relation, a 
father, a husband, be comforted by the re- 
membrance of his faith and virtue, and be 
led by his example to live the life that you 
may die the death of the righteous! And 
may God Almighty of his infinite love and 
merey through our Lord Jesus Christ grant 
that when time shall be no more, we may 
all rise with our sleeping brother in the resur- 
rection of the just, to enjoy the blessedness 
of them that die in the Lord, and to enter 
together into that holy and heavenly stute, 
where truth will be no more shaded by 
error, where picty will be no longer weak- 
ened by the influence of time and sense, 
where friendship will be interrupted by no 
cloud of impertection, where there will be 
no more death nor sin nor separation nor 
pain ; where Jesus Christ, in the glury of his 
exaltation, will be our eternal companion 
and wonderful counsellor, and where God, 
the ever-living, ever-gracious Father, will be 
all and in all through endless ages. Amen and 
Amen. 

At Bath, on Monday, the 15th instant, 
in the 70th year of his age, Mr. Witttam 
Marruews, of the Society of Friends, and 
Secretary to the West of England Agricwl- 
tural Society. The Newspapers, trom 
which we extract this notice, state that Mr. 
Matthews was the author of a Tour in the 
manner of Sterne, and of some religious and 
moral Tracts. We hope to receive wh 
authentic account of this gentleman from 
some one of our correspondents. 
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DOMESTIC. 
Retrcrows. 
Christion Tract Society. 
The seventh anniversary of this Society 
was heid on Tuesday the 18th of February, 
# the Old London Tavern, Bishopsgate 


aay At the meeting for business, W, 
™ 4, Esq. was called to the chair. The 
VOL. Zi. Ow 


~ &» 


repurt of the Committee, which was read by 
the Secretary, gave a favourable account of 
the continued prosperity of the ihstitution, 
and of the increasing approbation with 
which its labours are viewed by the religious 
public. It stated that three new tracts had 
been published in the course of the pre- 
ceding year, by which the Committee had 
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been able to complete a third volume. The 
entire number of Tracts printed and reprint- 
ed during this period, was mentioned to be 
ten thousand. It appeared that since the 
first establishment of the Society in the 
month of May, 1809, there had been print- 
ed in all 208,500 Tracts; aud that the en- 
tire number circulated, was 162,600, of 
which 22,000 had been issued from the 
Society’s warehoust during the last year. 
The following statement was presented of 
the Society's property. 
Estimated value of the stock a ay 
on hand, - - - 241 0 O 
Due to the Society from the 
publishers, &c - : 
Balance in the Treasurer’s 


band, - - - 


12 «6-7 «68 


66 13 90 





450 0 8 
Due from the Socicty for 
printing, &c, . 


o4 411 


Amount of the Society’s pre- 
sent property, - - 
The Report announced that Messrs. 

Cradock and Joy having discontinued to 

act as the Society's publishers, Messrs. 

Sherwood, Neely and Jones, of Paternoster 

Row, had been appointed to be their suc- 

cessors. 

The Resolution of the last mecting re- 
specting the time of holding the annua! 
meetings was re-considered, and it was 
acreed that in future the anniversaries 
should be held on the third Tuesday in 
January, im each year. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Mrs. Mary Hughes and the other literary 
eoulributurs to the Society ; to Messrs. 
Cradock and Joy for their attention to 
the interests of the Society while they acted 
as iis publishers, and to the officers of the 
Sectity for their services during the last 
yeu. 


334 15 9 


Phe fullowmg genilemen were clected 
into othce fur the year ensuing: 

Tarascren.—James Esdaile, Fa “ 

Secrerany.—Rev. Thomas Rees. 

Comstirtee.—Messrs. Roberts, Titford 
Gibson, Uart, Parker, Thomas Foster, 
Lean, Croper, Frend, Hall, Barton. 

Avpitors.—Messrs. Parks, Mackmurdo 
and J. Tay lor. 

The snbscribers and other friends of the 
Society, to the number of seventy, dined 
together; Thomas Gibson, Esq. in the 
Chair, Although the meeting was deprived, 
through the state of the weather, and other 
circumstances, of the company of some of 
the friends of the institution whose presence 
has usually enlivened its assemblies, the 
evening past off with considerable spirit ; 
and wuch interest was imparted to it by the 

hes of several gentlemen who addressed 
the Chair on topics connected with the 
great objects, for the promotion of which 
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the Society was originally formed. 
names were added to the list of subscribers 
Unitarian Book Sogiety, 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of this Sod. 
ety was holden on Friday, March 99, at the 
Old London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
In the morning the Society met at the 
Chapel in Essex Street, where an able dis. 
course was delivered by the Secretary, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. As this discoune 
is already before the public, having been 
printed at the unanimous request of the 
general meeting, where upwards of fou 
hundred copies were subscribed for, itis 
unnecessary to give any statement hete of 
the preacher's subject and reasonings, Mr, 
Joyce wes considerably agitated in the 
delivery, at the commencement, owing ty 
the recent and sudden death of an esteemed 
brother, of whose decease he had been ip- 
formed only a few hours previously; bat 
the sympathy which he ciaimed he fully re. 
ceived trom all who heard him, whose 
attention was amply repaid by the increased 
fervour and animation which this afflicting 
calamity imparted, as he proceeded, to his 
language and manner, 

At the meeting for business, after the 
service, Mr. Rutt was called to the Chair. 
Mr. Belsham produced a letter which be 
had received from Mr, Joyce, (of whore 
company the society was unfortunately 
‘eprived after the close of the religiow 
eervice,) notifying his resignation of the 
office of Secretary. This communication 
was received with deep regret by all pre 
sent, who considered the Society 2s emb 
nently indebted to the unremitting activity 
and laborious pains of Mr. Joyce for its 
prosperity during the last fourteen year, 
The following resolutions were then passed 
unanimously : 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. Belshaa, 
That this resignation be accepted ; but that 
Mr. Joyce be respecttully solicited to favour 
the Society, by continuing to perform the 
duties of the office until a successor can be 
appoiated, 

Resolved, on the motion of the same, 
That the cordial thariks of this meeting & 
returned to Mr. Joyce, for his long, able, 
and meritorious services as secretary ; a 
that it receives with the liveliest regret his 
resignation of au office, the arduous doties 
of which he has during fourteen yea 
discharged in a manner so honourable t 
himself, and so highly advantageous to th 
Society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet 
ing be returned to Mr. Joyce for his vety 
appropriate, eloquent and energetic 
course delivered this morning. 

The members of the Society afterwards 
dined ether, in number about : 
at the Old London Tavern, 
Street, Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. in the Chal 
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Sous interesting topics were touched on 


the . 

W by Mr. Rutt, to which several new 
subscribers were obtained. Iu his speech, 
on his health being given, the Chairman 
entered into the inquiry how far Religious 
Liberty had prevailed of late, and produced 
some interesting proofs (which we shall lay 
before our readers next month in another 
part of the work) of the Rights of Con- 
science being betier than ever known and 
respected amongst the nations of Europe. 








The Spring Quarterly Meeting of the 
ministers generally denominated Presby- 
terian, in the district of Manchester, was 
held on Good Friday, the 12th instant, at 
Dukinfield. Mr. Brettell introduced the 
service, and Mr. Elliot preached from 1 Tim. 
vy, 22. the last clause: ** Keep thyseli pure.” 
Though the day was very unfavourable, « con- 
siderable number of friends from a distance 
attended the meeting, especially from Stock- 
portand Hyde. Alter the service, twelve 
ministers and between thirty and forty lay- 
gentlemen dined together, and passed the 
afternoon in a manner suitable tu the occa- 
sion. 

Though the Reporter does not undertake 
the task of giving a detailed account of the 
senuments and speeches at each mecting, 
yet it is conceived, that such a brief notice 
as the present, with the addition. of any 
interesting particulars when they happen 
to occur, must be pleasing and edifying to 
the friends of rational religion and primitive 
Christianity in other parts. By this mode 
of communication, when they are precluded 
from others, may the zealous friends of 
truth provoke one another to Virtuous and 

yeremitting activity in the sacred work of 
reformation. a 

Manchester, April 16, 1816. 





Southern Unitarian Fund. 

The first General Meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Southern Unitariom Fund was 
held on Wednesday, 17th of April, at the 
General Baptist Chapel in Portsmouth. In 
the morning the devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. J. Fullagar, and 
the Rev. J. Lyons. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. W. J. Fox, from John iv. 
42, Te worship ye know not what ; but we 
know what we worship. After strongly con- 
trasting the mystery and absurdity of Tri- 
nitarian worship with the simplicity and in- 
telligibility of that which is addressed to 
the One God, the Father; the preacher 
applied his subject to the principles and 
objects of the institution, whose members 
were now for the first time assembled to- 
oe. The Southern Fund Society is 
daued on the bfuad basis of Unitarianism, 
te egarding all minor ditferences, and aiu- 
"§ “imply at the promotion and encou- 
‘agement of a pare and scriptural worship. 
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This end is pursued by establishing lectures 
in different places, and defraying the ex- 
penses of ministers by whose labours they 
are supported ; assisting necessitous con- 
gregations by loans or donations; and in- 
ducing individuals who have become con- 
verts to Unitarianism to form themselves 
into religious societies. After the service 
the report of the Committee was read, by 
which it appeared that the short period 
which had elapsed since the commencement 
of their exertions, in September last, had 
been distinguished by the most encourag- 
ing success, To one congregation in the 
district very acceptable pecuniary aid has 
been advanced ; and another, in a depress- 
ed state, has been cheered by an arrange- 
ment for the frequent visits of neighbouring 
preachers, A fortnightly lecture at Port- 
sea has been numerously and respectably 
attended, A similar one at Gosport, where 
at first much opposition was experienced, 
has been attended with the happiest results, 
as several families have already united for 
the regular support of Unitarian worship. 
The effect of preaching has been aided by 
the judicious distribution of books furnished 
by the Southern Unitarian Society. The 
thanks of the Society were voted to Messrs, 
Brent, Fox, Fullagar, Lyons, Read, Saint, 
and ‘Treleaven, tor their services in these 
lectures. 

About thirty gentlemen afterwards dined 
together at the Fountain Inn, where the 
Chair was ably filled by James Carter, Esq, 
Several new subscribers were announced ; 
and the company was highly gratified by 
the able and animated discussion of topics 
connected with the institution by several 
gentlemen present, The Rev. J. Lyons, 
in particular, on the Chairman's proposin 
as a toast, “ Success to the London Unita- 
rian Fund,” gave a pleasing account of va- 
rious instances of its usefulness which had 
fallen under his own observation, and ad- 
verted to his own change of sentiments in a 
manner which deeply interested the feel 
ings of all who heard him. 

In the evening an impressive discourse 
was delivered by Mr. Lyons, from John 
viii, $1, 32, on the importance of religious 
truth, the difficulties to be encountered in 
its pursuit, and the characteristigs by which 
it is distinguished, ‘The friends of the 
Southern Fund, the first provincial society 
of the kind, separated with feelings of un- 
mingled pleasure at the good already ef- 
fected by their efforts, and its probable 
extension from the increase of their re- 
sources ; and with ardent wishes that si- 
inilar proceedings may speedily be adopted 
by their Unitarian brethren throughout the 
kingdom. 


Letter from Dr. Thomson, respecting the 
Chapel at Thorne. 

Sir, Halifax, April 20, 1816. 

The appeal of our brethren at Thorne 






















to the Unitarian public, (in your Number 
for February, p. 120.) requesting assistance 
in the building of their chapel, seconded 
as it has been by the recommendation of 
Mr. Wright, of Wisbeach, (p. 156) will, I 
trust, be kindly considered and promptly 
and liberally answered. 

Your correspondent Zelotes (p. 154,) has 
made, in my opinion, some very sensible 
and just remarks, as to certain preliminaries 
which ought to be satistactorily answered, 
before any appeal, similar to the one trom 
Thorne, ought to be entertained by the 
Unitarian body. These preliminaries are 
briefly as follows :—1. That the Committee 
ot the Unitarian Fund, or some other pro- 
mineut and responsible body should certity 
that the case is a proper one for Unitarian 
liberality, 2. That in the event of a ge- 
neral subscription, it should be provided in 
the trust deed of the chapel, that on the 
discontinuance of public worship on Unita- 
rian principles, the chapel shall come into 
the hands and be the property of some 
Unitarian body. 3. That the ground upon 
which the chapel stands and the burial- 
ground should be freehold. 4. Thata bu- 
rial-ground should be provided. Though 
these remarks of Zelotes are general, as I 
entirely concur in their justness, | shall 
briefly apply them to the case of our Uni- 
rian brethren at Thorne. 1. It appears to 
me that the testimony of neighbouring mi- 
nisters, and of other friends, who from their 
local knowledge have better and surer 
means of information than the committee of 
the Unitarian Fund can, from the distant 
residence of its members, possibly have, 
is in all cases to be preferred ; and ought, 
henceforth, to be considered as indispen- 
sable. In a case submitted to the public 
(M. Repos. Vol. x. p. 315,) this mode was 
adopted. In the Thorne case, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Wright, and of several mivis- 
ters and friends in the county of York, as 
borne in the subseripticn list (p. 182,) will 
he considered as satisinctory. We have a 
similar certificate from the Committee of 
the Unitarian Fund, in their grant of 201. 
to the Thorne Chapel. 2. Our brethren 
at Thorne are desirous of the advice of 
friends respecting the provisions of their 
trust deed, that what may be built by Uni- 
tarian liberality, should in the event of dis- 
continuance of worship on Unitarian prin- 
ciples, revert to that body ; and they will 
be obliged to any friend to furnish them 
with a clause providing for the same. 3. 
The tenure of the ground at Thorne is free- 
hold. In this our brethren at Thorne have 
been very fortunate, as all the old enclosed 
land in the neighbourhood is copyhold ; but 
they have purchased for their chapel and 
burial-ground an allotment of commor land 
lately sold under an enclosure act, the pow- 
ers of which convey the land as freehold of 
inheritance in fee simple. 

4 The ground purchased is 10 yards by 
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20, The area of the chapel is 10 yards 
11. The remainder of the ground will be 
left for a burial-ground, and [ am informed 
that if necessary, wore ground ad joinj 
this can be obtained. That it is desi 

in the first instance, to enlarge the a 
ground, few, I think, will doubt, and | 
hope the liberality of the subse ription wil) 
enable our brethren at Thorne to do so, 

I have thus, in order, adverted to the 
judicious remarks of Zelotes as applicable to 
the case at Thorne, and I hope what I 
have stated will so satisty his mind that] 
shall see his name upon the subscription 
list. I take the liberty of adding a few 
particulars, on the authority of one of the 
brethren at Thorne, which I hope may 
tend to strengthen their appeal, and interest 
distant friends to assist them in the building 
of their chapel. The dimensions of the 
chapel have been already stated; our friends 
calculate that it will hold from three hand- 
red to three hundred and fitty hearers. 
In this they appear to me to much over 
estimate its capability; but it is so planned 
as to admit of a gallery if necessary, large 
enough to hold from one hundred and fiity 
to two hundred people. At present the 
Unitarians in Thorne and its neighbourhood 
are estimated at from forty to fitty. But,” 
my informant adds, “ we have generally about 
ninety or one hundred hearers. It is be 
yond all doubt that the hearers will greatly 
increase When the chapel is opened.” On 
their assembling for worship on the Lord's 
Day, the devotional part is conducted by 
an aged and venerable man, Francis Moate, 
who is the only member of the society with 
whom I am personally acquainted; two 
other members, by turns, read sermous 
The society mects occasionally for religious 
conversation aud prayer; “ we generally 
have two or three such meetings in every 
month:” and it las been in agitation to hold 
these meetings regularly ; an intention which 
it is to be hoped will be carried into effet. 
The chapel is expected to be finished by 
the first of June, and will be opened a 
soon afterwards as may suit the convenience 
of distant friends, 

The society at Thorne is in a great mea 
sure insulated from other socicties, who 
hold ‘the same religious sentiments. This 
circumstance will not fail to be duly appre 
ciated by distant friends, and is indeed one 
of the strongest points of the appeal. Every 
one must have read with the highest sa0* 
faction the very handsome list of congreg® 
tional subscriptions for the Oldham chapel 
(Vol. xi. p. 121,) from various Unitariaa 
societies in Lancashire and Cheshire. But 
Thorne is very differently situated to what 
Oldham is, It has no near and pew 
neighbours ; nor are the Unitarian + 
ties in the counties of York and 
either so numerous, so large, or 50 
as those of Lancashire and Cheshire. Td 
not mean to insinuate the most distant 
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doubt but.that the societies in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire will do all in their power 
ty assist their brethren at Thorne, but 
when they have done their utinest there 
will still be much for distant friends to do. 
1 add the distance of ‘Thorne from several 


ther Unitarian Societies; but some of 


these are not ina condition to give any 
help to their neighbour. Thorne is distant 
from the following places ( about ) the num- 
ber of miles specitied ; trom Selby, 15; 
Doncaster, 10; York, 30; Lincoln, 40 ; 
Hull, 40; Rotheram, 22; Shettield, 28 ; 
Wakefield, 25 ; Leeds, 30 ; Gainsborough, 
o): Halifax, 45 ; Elland, 45; Bradtord, 
40. 
With best wishes for the success of our 
brethren at Thorne, 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN THOMSON, 
Frrata in the Thorne Subscription List, 
page 182. 

For Mr. Robert Mathien read Mr. Mal- 
hin, Chesterfield. 

For John Cartlidge, read James Cart- 
ledge. 

For Charles Carthage, read Charles 
Cartledge. 

New Subscription. 

Mrs. M. Hughes, Hanwood, by Mr. As- 

pland, 2. 





Ecclesiastical Controversy. 
“ Strange such a diiference should be 
“'Twixt Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dec !” 
Swirr. 


The momentous controversy which at 
present agitates, and seems likely to con- 
vulse, the Church of England as by law 
established, viz. “ Whether the besprink- 
ling an infant with water by the hand of a 
person episcopally ordained,” (a sine gui 
fon It seems of the meteumorphosis) deter 
mine or not his ‘ moral character here, and 
his eternal destination hereafter,” was de- 
cided, ad interim, a few days ago, in full 
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conclave at Bartlett’s Buildings (present, 
the most Rev. the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Right Rev, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Very Rev. the Dean of . 
and the plain Rev., the Anti-biblist Nor- 
ris, and other illustrious Church and State 
Divines) by a majority of three only ; the 
number for the atlirmative of the question 
being thirty-seven; for the negative thirty- 
four. “ Who shall decide when Doctors 
so disagree *” Yet it has been thought by 
some profane clerks, that this portentous 
issue arises out of one of the most palpable 
interpolations that ever maintained  jts 
usurped station in a record, against the 
strongest internal evidence of its non-au- 
thenticity. Alas, what great events from 
little Causes spring ! 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

Examiner, (Sunday Newspaper.) April 

21, 1816. 








NOTICES. 

Mrs. Carrs bas in the press a second 
edition of Mr. Cuppe's Sermons on Devvo- 
tional Subjects, which has been long out of 
print. Lt will be accompanied by the Me- 
moir, &c. as first published in 1805. The 
volume is expected to be completed in June, 

Mr. Cocan, of Walthamstow, having 
resigned the pastoral charge of the Unita- 
rian congregation in that place, proposes 
to present his friends, at their request, with 
Two Volumes of his Sermons. ‘Those that 
have read Mr. Cogan’s single sermons wilh 
look forward to this publication with much 
interest. 





Mr. Meaptry, author of the Memoirs 
of Algernon Sydney and Dr, Paley, is eol- 
lecting materials for a Life of John Hamp- 
deu. Any genileman possessing original 
letters or other documents, tending to il 
lustrate this important subject, will oblige 
him mueh by either communicating then, 
or informing him where they may be found, 
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The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


VERY day discovers more and 

4 more of the policy of the French 
cabinet. Twenty five years of revolu- 
tion must have produced great eflects 
inthe minds of men, but it is pre- 
sumed, that it is possible to bring them 
back to the same state, in which they 
‘vere prior to these changes. One 
'MPOrtant poiat is doubtless education ; 
and, if it were true of beings endued 
With reason as with trees, that as the 





twig is bent the tree’s inclined, it 
would be possible for a Government to 
debase in any manner it pleased the 
human race under its controul. But 
this is far from being the fact; and 
circumstances must concur to give the 
same eflect to its institutions at one 
period, which they would have at 
another. 

An attempt has been made to in- 
troduce into France the system of edu- 
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cation now used for the poor in this 
kingdom. Some schools had been 
established at Paris, but the cle 
soon found, that they would be detri- 
mental to their views, and they have 
succeeded at last in bringing them to 
suit their purpose. In fact, they have 
done no more than what the clergy 
of England have attempted but with- 
out success in this country. With us 
the Lancastevian schools had scarcely 
been established, and the public at 
large was in general convinced of the 
benefit of instructing the younger 
minds in the grand principles of Chris- 
tianity rather than in the partial views 
of a petty sect, when the clergy of that 
established by law, a very small and 
insignificant sect when compared with 
the great body of Christians diffused 
throughout the world, excited a cla- 
mour against them, and in opposition 
set up their new establishment, which 
they had the presumption to stamp 
with the name of National schools, 
and in which instruction was to be 
given agreeable to their peculiar dog- 
mas. However, in this country their 
sectarian principles did not avail so 
far as to destroy the schools on a more 
enlarged plan. The children of Eng- 
» who are not of the sect estab- 
lished by law, have an opportunity of 
poing to schools, where they will not 
taught like parrots to repeat by rote 
a set of assertions, formed by men just 
emerged out of popery, and which will 
not bear the test of scriptural examina- 
tion. 

It is not so in France. The ques- 
tion is there settled otherwise by an 
ordonnance of the king, who has 
decreed that in all the schools, the Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic and Roman religion 
shall be taught, and no other. Conse- 
quently the children in that country 
must repeat like parrots a certain set of 
notions, very different from those in 
which the children of our schools 
are instructed. They will be taught 
that the pope is the head of the church, 
that they must fall down before a con- 
secrates water, and worship a triune 
god: that there is only one true reli- 

ion, and that theirs is that true one. 

low fur the scheme will succeed 
time willshew. The education the 
receive in the schools will meet with 
some Opposition at home; for in con- 
sequence of the Revolution the attach- 
ment to the pope and to the clergy has 
very much diminished, and many of 
the notions of the schools will be dis- 
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cussed with freedom out of them. 4, 
any rate the children will learn 
read, and the effect ma be very dif. 
ferent from what the cbinus expects, 
It seems scarcely possible, that 
should regain its ancient influence: 
but irreligion has had for so long a 
time its sway in France, that it may 
be replaced by superstition. 

This circumstance of Government 
establishing opinions, in which chil. 
dren seul be educated, and the ooa- 
tradiction there is between the opini- 
ons maintained on the different sides 
of the British Channel, ought to bea 
warning to us, who profess our at 
tachment to scriptural religion only, 
how we inculcate upon our children, 
any thing, for which we have not 
the decisive warrant of scripture, Be 
sides it is incumbent on us to be 
careful not to teach our children, 
as is the custom with the sectaries of 
Rome and England, to repeat things 
like parrots by rote. If we aska 
child a question, the answer should 
not be put into its mouth, but it 
should be derived from its own reflec 
tion ; and a very few trials will prove 
to every parent or teacher, how much 
easier and better this is than the com- 
mon mode by catechisms, in which 
each sect teaches its particular notions; 
and consequently as these notions 
contradict each other, some of the 
children must imbibe falsehood instead 
of truth. Let the parable of our 
Saviour, the poor man that fell among 
thieves, be read by a child, and appro» 
priate questions be asked from it. Its 
reason wil] be exercised bythe answers, 
and its mind opened: and so it W 
be by all the plain passages of scrip 
ture, which indeed are the only ones, 
in which children should be instructed. 
The more difficult passages, on wh 
in fact the sectaries ground their v2 
rious opinions, ought to be reserved 
for a more distant period : and a child, 
brought up in the rational manner we 
have suggested, will be capable at 
manhood of discerning the futility of 
the greater part of the doctrines, 08 
which the sectaries lay so 
stress, as well as the falsehood of some 
doctrines, in which the majorily 
professing Christians are united. | 

The farther views of the French 
cabinet are scen in the suppression of the 
National Institute and the. Polytech 
nic School. ‘The latter was wee 
adapted for the nappy ee 
people in all the arts of civil life ; 
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it seems that the pupils were not so at- 
tached to the reigning family as was de- 
sired. Whether the Governinent will 
adopt any thing ia its stead, time will 
shew; but it is not likely that there will 
be the same encouragement held out to 
roficiency in the arts as uncer the 
ormer system. 
“oe e is also likely to take pe 
in the ecclesiastical system. The Con- 
cordat is to undergo a revision, and it 
is confidently asserted that the order 
of Jesuits is to be re-established. This 
order had at one time the education 
of youth chiefly in its hands, and in 
this line ntionleyed great talents ; but 
they were counterbalanced with such 
gross defects, that their re-establish- 
ment may be considered not only as 
an evil to the kingdom of France but 
to Europe in general.’ It would be a 
great ivantane to this kingdom, if 
education in our universities and pub- 
lic schools were less confined than it 
is at present to the clergy. The mo- 
nastic institution in the Universities 
particularly requires revision ; but it is 
not likely that any change will be ef- 
fected for some time in this respect. 
Bat the eyes of the public are turned 
to the trial of our countrymen, which 
will have probably taken place before 
thts is published. The preparatory 
steps are already made known, and 
afford a good specimen of the ideas 
entertained by the French on justice. 
Their great object is to make the ac- 
cused criminate himself, and if they 
do not gain this point, they extort 
from him a variety of circumstances, 
which may be converted to his injury. 
Their whole pian seems to be to de- 
stroy innocence ; and wretched is the 
state of the poor man guiltless of crime, 
who is brought before their tribunal. 
Our countrymen have answered their 
interrogatories with the spirit of Eng- 
lishmen, and the publication of the 
trial may do much good to France ; 
teaching that wretched country in 
what a miserable state is their criminal 
jurisprudence. The accusation is the 
favouring of the escape of a state cri- 
minal, and with this they wish to 
blend a plot against government. No- 
thing can appear more absurd to an 
Englishman than some of the interro- 
Ratories, in which they do not hesitate 
to take for granted the guilt of the ac- 
Cused : but we shall reserve our further 
remarks till the fate of our insulted 
countrymen is determined. 
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As Europe is, or is said to be, de- 
livered, a new object has arisen for 
the employment of the deliverers, 
which may lead to some new schemes 
of warfare. The Barbary powets have 
been harassing the coasts of Italy, and, 
it is said, have succeeded in carryin 
off a Neapolitan Princess, betroth 
to the Duke of Berri, in her way from 
Palermo to Naples. Our chivalrous 
knight, Sir Sydney Smith, has been 
endeavouring to excite the Christian 
powers to unite in a crusade against 
the Mahometans in Africa. The mode 
of warfare of the latter is certainly less 
defensible than that of the Christians, 
for they make slaves of the male pri- 
soners, and enclose the females in 
their harems. But as to the grounds 
of their wars they are perhaps superior. 
They do not insult the Almighty with 
infamous appeals to justice, humanit 
and religion, in which, in the tergi- 
versation of the Christian treaties, it 
is evident that all cannot be right, and 
that there must among some of the 
powers reign a contempt of religion 
and virtue entirely derogatory to the 
character they assume. It is a me- 
lancholy thing to reflect, that at one 
time the African shores of the Medi- 
terranean acknowledged the authority 
of the gospel. At present the name 
of Christian is there held in abhor- 
rence: and it is not by war that it 
will be restored to its former honours. 
Those shores were infected with the 
sectarian principles of Augustine loo 
before the Mahometan invasion, an 
at the time of the Saractn successes, 
had mixed with the religion of Christ 
the worship of images and a triune 
God. The faith is now changed; 
their places of worship are freed from 
images, and worship 1s addressed only 
to the Supreme Being: but they have 
set up Mahomet in opposition to our 
Saviour, and the Coran instead of the 
Gospel. But during the last twenty- 
five years they have not shed so much 
blood as the Christians. 

Our own country has since our last 
had one ground for consolation. The 
property tax was vainly attempted to 
ye continued, in spite of theassurances, 
that it was a war tax, and to cease 
with the war. The opposition made 
throughout the country by petitions 
frutn all parts was very great, yet the 
conflict was expected to terminate in 
a different manner. ‘The ministry to 
the last were pertinacious in their en- 
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ceavoyrs to continue the tax ; but, to 
the surprise of every one, when the 
question came to a decision, they were 
left in a minority, the majority ex- 
ceeding it by thirty-seven. Thus was 
an all put to this odious tax, which 
offended all the principles of just and 

uitable taxation, and could be main- 
tained only on the same principles, 
that in a town besieged every man 
must part with his — of any 
kind according to the state of the 
place. One great objection to the tax 
was the advantage given to the land- 
holder above the person who gained 
his livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow. Both were made to pay out 
of the same annual income the same 
sum to government, though their si- 
tuations were materially different, and 
this advantage was given exactly con- 
trary to true principles: for the land- 
holder ought not to obtain an advan- 
tage over his countrymen, inasmuch 
as his security is so much the greater. 
But the world, and this country in 
particular, has much to learn on the 
subject of taxation, which when duly 
considered will introduce among the 
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higher classes better principles of mo. 
rality than they at preseat possess, 

A strance infatuation now pervades 
the country. Formerly peace and 
plenty were considered as blessings, for 
which we could not be sufficiently 
thankful to Divine Providence Pik 
ferent principles are now promulgated, 
and long faces are seen because corn 
ischeap. <A smile covers them on the 
rise of the markets. These incons. 
derate persons do not reflect, thot 
plenty carries with it blessings on all 
classes. Could they raise the markets 
to the importation standard, the coun. 
try would not be a gainer, and the 
only points would be to enable the 
landholder to keep up his war-rents 
and to increase the poor-rates. Bat 
the subject is of great extent. We 
shall continue to be thankful to Ged 
for plentiful harvests ; and, notwith- 
standing all that we hear to the con- 
trary, hope that the backward spring 
will be followed by a kindly summer, 
being persuaded that cheap corn is 

ually advantageous to the consumer 
and to the farmer. 
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